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|PARIS-1900 
po ctg EUROPE 
TOURS | World's Fair 
PASSION PLAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES 
Accommodation Sure 


Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, 
Get $2,000, or independently, with travel tickets. 

e for printed matter, FREE by mail. HENRY 
GAZE & SONS. (Est. 1844.) 


113 BROADWAY, - 
220 So. Clark Street, - 























- NEW YORK 
- - Chicago 











THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
j Special parties leave for Eu- 
PARIS rope in May. Escorted tours to 
AND all parts bot se pari. Independent 
steamer and railway tickets. Special 
meee nN inducements to clubs and societies. 
Illustrated itineraries free. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 








Bantt Motel 

















Swiss Guides for mountain 
IN THE climbing and explorations. 
Steam Launch 
¢ anadian on Lake Minnewanko 
Rockies in the Canadian National Park 
Golf Links 
rf Nataral Hot Sulphur Baths 
Mountain Ponies 
Now for Excursions to 
OPEN ¢ | Lakes in the Clouds 
Chalet at Lake Louise 











APPLY TOANYAGENT OF THE COMPANY FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A., 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











DEER PARK HOTEL, 


DEER PARK, MD. 
THE ALLEGHANIES. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT OF 


GRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
. Boston ; 220 Broadway, 
Marquette Bidg. 


608-610 Tremont New York 
City ; 1011 Chestnut St., Phila. ; 621 Chicago. 











One Night to 
Denver 











-CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(CoLorADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver-1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book — Colorado IIlus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four cents postage 
by W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 














THE “FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.”’ 


The New York Central’s books of travel. 
These small books are filled with informa- 








Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea 
level. Absolu free from malaria, hay fever and 
mosquitos. On Line of Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Hotel and cottages. 


Every modern con- 
venience. Rooms en suite with bath. Electric 
Lights, Elevator, Turkish Baths, two largeSwimming 
Pools, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, 
Magnificent i Ore toe lete Livery Rerrice. Ah- 
napolis Naval A y d. Delightful Co 
(furnished for ing if ted) ready for 
occupancy June ist. Hotel open from June to 

mber 30th. 


meget, B&O: Huliting, Salatrs de woul 
June 10th. After that time, Deer Park, Garrett 








True Stories of Heroic Lives 


Thirty-nine true stories of courage and devotior, 
gathered from all quarters of the world, told, for the 
most part, by personal acquaintances of the heroes, 
or eye-witnesses of the deeds of valor. 12mo, cloth; 
cover design, half-tone illustrations. Price, $1.00. 
Boston Times: ‘Most of the deeds told about 

are of dramatic interest, and the book will be 

wauceeia Dlsteee tacas Disk 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 








tion regarding the resorts of America, best 
routes, time required for journey and cost 


thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 4opages, 4x8, 
gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-seven 
ks; this Catalogue sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt ofa postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














Astronomy Without a Teacher 


“an that is needed to identi y easily all the lead- 
"—Prof. C. A. Young, 


ing stars and constellations. 
Universi 


THE STARS : 


AND CONSTELLATIONS 


An easy method by which anybody may learn 
leading stars and cdnateliations. 


names of the } 
By Royat Hitn. 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


‘*T have examined ‘The 
ley, Director of Allegheny 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 


Stars and Constellations.’ 
. « [heartily recommend it.”— Prof. 8: P. Lang- 
Observatory. 








Hints and Helps for 
Effective Public Spe aking 


NEW METHODS FOR ACQUIRING 
EFFECTIVE ELOCUTION 


The Essentials. 
of Elocution. 


New Edition—Revised, New Matter 
Added’, Contenis Doubled. 


« Novel ways by which to perfect 
every gesture and articulation to that 
high degree of art where the art 
itself is concealed and tie hearer is 
made oblivious to everything but the 
sentiments uttered by the speaker. 
By Atrrep Ayres, author of ‘* The 








Orthoepist,” ‘The Verbalist,’* 
‘‘ Acting and Actors,” etc. With 
frontispiece. Tastefully “Bound, 
deckle edges. 16iu0, 75 cents. 


The Contents. 

Whaat Evocution Reauiy Is—A Srupy iv Ex- 
PHASIS—DEPORTMENT AND GesTURES—A PLEA 
FOR THE INTELLECTUAL IN ELocuTion—AN Es- 
say on Putprr Exvocvution—Tse Pavuse—Iits 
ImportTance—A CRITICAL ANALYsIs oF CaNoN 
Friemme’s READING of CERTAIN PassaGEs IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Dramatic News: ‘‘Mr. Ayres has 
made this subject a study for many years, 
and what he has written is worth ng.” 


PERFECTION OF VOICE, 
GESTURE, BEARING 


The Drill Book 
in Vocal Culture. 


A comprehensive study of the fun- 
—_ seg of gag 
graceful speaking. eartily com- 
mended by the highest authorities. 
By Prof. Epwarp P. Tawine. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Paper, 25 cents. 


The Contents. 
PREPARATORY PHYSICAL TRAINING BY RESPIRA- 
Tory EXERCISES, ETC.—THE PRODUCTION OF 
Tons— Rate oF MovEMENT—CULTIVATING THE 
ARTICULATION ; PitcH, Metopy, Force—Perr- 
SONATION OR PicTuRING FacraL Impression— 
GESTURE AND EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. 


Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover Theol. 
Sem. and PhillipsAcademy: “ An invaluable 
treatise.”’ 


HOW TO RBACH, MOVE, 
AND INFLUENCE AN AUDIENCE. 


Before an Audience. 


This isnot a book on elocution, but 
treats in a new and original way, 
effectual public speaking. By Na- 
‘tHAN SHEPPARD, author of ‘‘ Charac- 
ter Readings from George Eliot,’’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Contents. 

A Goop SPEAKING Voice AND ARTICULATION 
ACQUIRED ONLY BY AN EXERCISE OF THE WILL 
—PuysicaL EARNESTNESS AND SELF-RELIANCE 
INDISPENSABLE—THE ART oF Berna NATURAL 
~—DraMaTic ELEMENT IN PuBLic SPEAKING— 
Tue RueToric For Pustic Sperakmnc—A TALK 
Apovt Auprences—How To Txinx or Some- 
THIne TO Say—RiGuHT SHAPE FOR AN AUDIENCE 
Room. 


Pittsburg Chronicle: ‘‘Hz pors wNoT 
TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. . . . Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence 
men.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LIBRARIES 


Supplying Public, Private, School, Club and 

Society Libraries our Specialty. A topically 

arranged Library List of the Standard and Re- 

cent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. 

Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


‘‘A Devout Bluebeard” 


This book is a truthful satire of the snobbery of the day, 
together with the foibles of churches and their social 
machinery, The devout Bluebeard is so well portrayed 
that few will fail to recognize him _It abounds in natural- 
ness and witticisms. Fees would rather laugh than cry, 
read it. May be ordered from any bookseller or will be 
mailed for one dollar by the 


ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Wanted : Intelligent men and women to repre- 
sent our publications. Weekly salary or fixed 
guarantee given. Address 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK . - - CHICAGO 





** MENTAL 


Brain Ticklers “”.. Nurs» 


and how to crack ’em; 100 rare old catch problems ; they look 
easy but puzzle the best thinkers; goodfun. Mailed for 10 cents, 


stamps. HOMESUPPLY C 0., 132D Nassau St., New York. | 





Pick on Memory 


Dr. Pick’slast complete work. Full jeptace lessons, thorough- 

wy revised, in book form. Price, a net. Sent by mail on 

roostas of price. Address H. PICK, Audubon Park, West 
166 eh 8t., Bi New Y = 





K L i P Ss. H. — le and. C inulars 10 “Mass. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO DIGEST READERS 


THE GYCGLOPEDIC ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Introductory Price | Latest and Most Complete Atlas Published 


$4 50 CONTAINING 340 PAGES, 11 x 14 INCHES 
s 175 PAGES OF COLORED MAPS 

















SENT ails On Receipt of 50 Cents 
Balance 50 Cents Monthly 
The Atlas contains large maps of every 
‘CYCLOPE DiC State, Territory, Foreign Nation and Prov- 
j ince of the World, with detailed maps of 

all the large cities of the United States. 

=) ry: THE | 175 pages of Colored Maps, 93 pages of 
3 WORLD ; Diagrams, Charts, and Popular Statistics, 
330 illustrations giving views of all parts of 


the world, together with the different styles 
of humanity, with full descriptive matter. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
WORLD 


Money returned if 
not entirely satisfactory. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 


The maps were made by the largest and 
most reliable map makers of the world. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

I accept your Special Offer to Dicrst readers of Cc yclopedic Atlas of the World, and inclose 50 cents as 
initial payment. Send full particulars, and if satisfactory, will order the set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be 
returned to me, 








HENRY C. ALLEN & CO., PUBLISHERS, i150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















LEGAL DIRECTORY. 
We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 
Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 8t.,Charleston,8.C. 


Patents and\ 52 Be od 
W. 8B. Hutchinson (pitcnt Law. N. Y. City. 


Collections and ven 
Rodolphe Claughton Bankruptcy Cases / N.Y. city. 








Only 86 Copies | errr ace S455, as 








Illustrated with 400 pictures, large 8vo, 1244 pages. 


Che People’s Farm 
and $tock Cyclopedia 


BY WALDO F. BROWN, 


Author of “ Success in Farming,” “ Highland 
Farm Papers,” and extensive writer on Farm 
Topics, assisted by a large corps of specialists. 


Embracing comprehensive and practical trea- 
tises on farm topics of every description, includ- 
ing farm management, fencing, farm drainage, 
fertilizers, the soil and its improvement.grasses, 
corn, wheat, miscellaneous crops, fruit on the 
farm, gardening, insects, timber growing, farm 
homes and surroundings, small farms for r 
men, handy things about the farm, to which 
is added a complete volume on farm stock in 
all its departments, including the breeding, 
care and management of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry, bees, etc., foods for animais, 
barns, animal diseases, etc. , etc. 

Two volumes bound in one. Complete index. 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought agoose to ride on’ Bont take 





is SAPO Lt © * 


iy a cake of it.and be convinced. = 





DON’T BE HARD UP, $1600 “SURE. 


GOLD, Ra try NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 

D MADE $88 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: “Get all lcando. Pilate 30 

win a = ae business.” Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. So can you. 

Gents or Ladies, you can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking 

orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’s — a ae for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 
Sus, | bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. o experience necessary. 

LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS. We do plating ourselves. Have experience. Manu- 
sil! facture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for 
wu senreens Gagrentees. Now meters methods. g. Failure impess 

J the a form and trade secrets, FREE. Fatlure im ible. 

THE ROYAL, OUR NE EW DI DIPPING OC PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted metal, 
taken out my —_ eaest, gt —— plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaranteed & te 10 years. 
A ber. plates op! eces tableware daily. No polishing, grinding or work necessary. 

AND FOR PLATING Is ENORMO Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods 
plated instead of buying new. It's cheaper and better. m © will not need to canvass. Our agents 
have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as 
we, and solicitors to gather work for a smal! ner cent. Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers al- 
ways delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know 
What is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. b 
E ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guorentes Rver7 thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- i 
time to zo in business for yourself. WE STA YOU. Now is the time to make mone 

WRITE TO-DAY. Our New Plan—samples, Cireulars and Testimonials FREE. : 
Don’t “Ona Send us your name anyway. Addre 


AY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 2401 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 















Quick action is necessary 
to secure the remaining copies. 


For sale by FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York. 














WHISKY and other drug habits 

STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS Oo P | U M cured in 30 days. Sanitarium 

Most Durable and Decorative. Suitable for all| preg. B. M. weehuar' sa yb ge mg 
buildings. Numerous designs. Send for Catalog 


H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street. New York. COE’ S$ ECZEMA CURE $| os ee an 10. 








Headers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


COMMENDED IN THE HIGHEST TERMS 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, St. Paul: 
“* T consider ‘ The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates’ 
a most valuable work. It responds to a great 
need which thousands, who, like myself, wish- 
ing to find certain dates and not having the time 
to look through scattered volumes of history, 
have frequently felt. The arrangement of the 
work is such that it puts within easy reach of 
the reader the dates which he wishes to dis- 
cover.”’ 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War, War De- 
partment, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘It seems to be 
complete in every respect.” 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘I expect to find 
*The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates’ of very 
great service.”’ 


J.G. SCHURMAN, LL.D., Pres. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘‘Its system of dates, 
arranged at once upon an historical and geo- 
graphical framework, promises to be exceed- 
ingly convenient for reference. I promise my- 
self assistance from it.”’ 


THE DAILY NEWS, London: “ This mas- 
sive volume... is a dictionary not of dates 
merely, but of classified dates. .. . The ama- 
zing industry of the editor and his band of coad- 
jutors has here furnished us with a book the 
practical value of which to the reader and 
student is likely to be widely recognized on both 
sides of the Atlantic.”’ 


THE SCOTSMAN, Edinburgh: *‘ Probably 
the most comprehensive book of the kind yet 
brought together. . . . A work of diligent and 
exact learning and uncommon ingenuity in 
classification, which can not but prove useful if 
not indispensable. ... As noticeable an ad- 
dition to the number of standard books of refer- 
ence as has been made in recent times.”’ 


THE OBSERVER, London: ‘A system 
of classified chronology. .. . It isin effect an 
epitome of the world’s history, and the editor 
is to be congratulated upon the achievement 
of a gigantic task. He has produced a really 
valuable new work of reference.”’ 


THE ACADEMY, London; ‘This is a big 
work in every sense. It answers the questions 
which one must ask concerning any event: 
where? when? what?” 


IRISH TIMES, Dublin: ‘‘ A volume of vast 
range .. . splendid accuracy, of inexhaustible 
information, conceived in a masterly style, 
finely written and arranged in a form that 
leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. ... 
The immense bulk of information can be tapped 
at any point and for any purpose, and with the 
most satisfactory results, at a moment's notice. 
. . . Itis beautifully printed, and, considering 
its scope and style, the price is ridiculously low.” 


THE FIELD. London: ‘A glance at the 
contents should, we think, be sufficient to accept 
these claims [that a larger amount of informa- 
tion is contained than in any other single vol- 
ume in existence, and that much of the infor- 
mation has never before appeared in any other 
work of reference] as perfectly legitimate. . . 
Fairly merits the term prodigious. . . . A very 








A Special Privilege to “Digest” Subscribers 


SEE APPLICATION FORM BELOW FOR THE 





Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


It is “ of the utmost value to all students and readers generally, and esp: cially 
to all workers in the fields of literature andscienee.’’—JUST/N P. McCARTHY, M.P., England. 


COMPREHENSIVE AND CONVENIENT, INCLUDING EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN INTEREST FOR SEVENTY CENTURIES! 





THE VERY PITH OF HISTORY Only 
essential facts are given with the 
dates. The aim has been to state 
them in simple, correct English, 
without the use of adjectives or 
embellishments. Every state- 
ment is made as eomprehensive 
~ —- within the prescribed 
mits. 


ALL VITAL FACTS GIVEN 4)) vita} 


and important historical events 
are included. In addition all 
notable occurrences, such as the 
silk cultivation movement in 
New England and the Johnstown 
Flood, are givem Historical 
landmarks which reflect current 
thought are included. 








ACCURACY AND AUTHORITY « sniy 


the most scholarly and authori- 
tative biographies, liistorical 
works, and histories were con 
sulted. For recent events use 
was made of the most reliable 
news digests. Expert edito 
rial specialists verified all the 
dates. 








remarkable production, and one that can not | 
fail to find a host of admirers.”’ | 
(See advertisement opposite.) 








DISTINGUISHED AUTHORITIES OF TWO CONTINENTS INDORSE IT 
COMMENDED BY HIGH AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND | EM:NENT AMERICANS PAY IT HIGH TRIBUTE 


Gen. Wolseley, War-Office, London: ‘“ An in- Maj.-Gen, Nelson A. Miles, Commanding Gen- 
valuable addition to every reading-man’s book-.| eral of the United States Army: ‘I think this 
room. A mine of well recorded facts, cleverly | work would bea most useful and valuable adid- 
put together for purposes of reference.”’ tion to any one’s library.” 


Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P.: ‘I can predict Cook, LL_D., Boston: “It is opulent 
that it will be very often taken down from my | in detail, luminous in method, strategic in choice 
oe. It — ito me of the utmost value | of subjects. and magical in case of reference.” 
to all students and readers generally. and especial- 
ly to all workers in the fields of literature and Hen Thomas B. Reed, ex Speaker of the House 
science.” of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: “A very 

valuable volume, very well arranged.” 

The Bishop of London: “ It brings togetherin a hee 
a compendious form amass of scattered infor- Hon Carroll D. Wright, Bureau of Statistics, 
mation, which is rendered readily accessible by | Washington, D. C.: “One of the most valuable 
the plan adopted for reference.” | books of dates that have yet been published. 


Jewish Chronicle, London: “A stupendous Hon John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy: 
and highly useful work.”’ “As a ready reference to the student or writer, 


The Ath Lend The i it seems to me a work of very great value.” 

e enzum, London: “The immense : 

index is creditably laborious. ... Arranges ender Hon. Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of the 
countries an enormous mass of dates and facts.” United States: “A very valuable addition to 


nests w the reference cases in the library.’ 

orthern Whig, Belfast: “We have tested | y PF, McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D., Toronto On 
the ease of reference in regard to several promi- | tario: °* cence as a book of reference to the 
nent events, and find the plan here adopted to universal history of the world.” 

work remarkably well. The volume should in- oe . 

deed prove one of very great value to all students Rear-Admiral John W. Philip, U.S N., Com- 
of history, or more general readers who desire to | mander of the Navy Yard, New York: “... I 
ascertain the dates of great events. It is hand- | should think it would be invaluable to a large 
pone | —-> and embraces a vast amount | class of men, students, etc., and should be in 
of well directed labor and research.” every library for reference.” 








NOTE CAREFULLY EVERY WORD OF THIS PARAGRAPH. 

A. G. Wilkinson, A.M., M.D., Ph.D , U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D.C.: ‘It is not easy to 
see how one could say too much in its favor. . . . No family with children at school or academy can 
afford to bé without it as an educational aid of the greatest possible merit. It will save a busy writer 
and compiler many an hour in getting together data or verifying those he already has.”’ This Cyclo- 
pedia gives all the dates, and events are entered in chronological order. Over two hundred thousand 
facts are presented, classified under topics representing every department of interest. The work 
thus combines within its covers the features of a comprehensive cutline of the world’s history, a 
biographical dictionary, a geographical gazetteer, and a cyclopedic record of progress and thought. 
Every effort has been exercised to secure accuracy in the dates and accompanying statements. 


THE SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO ‘‘ DIGEST’’ SUBSCRIBERS. 
This great work must be seen to be fully appreciated. On the receipt of the Application Form 
below, we will send a copy of the work for approval and on easy instalment terms. 








SPECIAL APPLICATION FORM. 

As a subscriber for THE LITERARY DIGEST, I desire to avail myself of the special 
privileges offered DIGEST subscribers in your advertisement of June 2, and wish you would 
send me a copy of ** The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates’’ bound in cloth.* I will examine the 
book within ten days after receipt, and if I desire to keep it I agree to remit $2.00 and send you 
$2.00 each month thereafter for four months until the entire price of the book, $10, shall be 
settled in full. If the book is unsatisfactory to me, I will notify you, and hold it subject to 
your order, the examination having cost me nothing. 





| EES BCs 


| Date...... 





ee 





* If you wish the Cycl>pedia bound in Sheep, remit $2.50 for the first payment and $200 per 
month for five months, making a total of $12.50. you wish the book bound in Half Morocco, remit 
$3 first payment, and $2 for six months, making a total of $15. If you wish the book bound in Full 
Morocco, remit $4 first payment, and $2 for seven months, making a total of $18. Being a larze, 
heavy volume, we suggest one of the leather bindings as the more durable. 


Write on the margin the binding you wish, if other than cloth. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Published Weekly by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his-series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 


VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DIGFST at their vaca- 
tion addresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance by complying 
very carefully with the suggestion made in the third paragraph above con- 
cerning “ post-office address.”’ Send notice at least two weeks in advance, 
stating the date when the change is to go into effect. Similar notice 
should be given when subscribers are returning to their permanent ad- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Literary Dicest is in receipt of the following contribu- 
tions to the India Famine Fund: 





PLOvViOUEly ACRMOWIORBOS 6 onc ices sciviesscccocacsescncdeescs $191.60 
M. E. Church of Monroe,Ia. ...... io. 28s, AeMeR Ree ws eee. (hens 38.86 
Free Methodist Church, New Castle, Pa .............. ceseceess 56.00 
Herbert W. Seager, Minneapolis, Minn. .............005 sceeese 10.00 
Wis Ea Ss. TEND, BUN Kiweded fe Ce 0000.5. 50000s0sbescrencaccse 72 
S. Hirsh, Pittsburg, Pa..... SaNGOESS Bal oicae be seeebeines ss ehet 1.00 
ES ee re Merc OE wis oh eal oe edaccekavsssnceqanacncde aereesied 5.00 
BS. 5. Mis EA, CR BOG no 5195 spose ocdcchovedssnucete 1.00 
Conrad Bowers, Lisbon, Ia....... ka. bine heiee sean anes aia 1.00 
I.. P. Krome, Lisbon, Ia. AE EE. 5 oR er er) aioe aed 75 
T. H. Cogswell, Washington Depot, Conn............. ‘\euaeree 10.00 
Christian Reformed Church, Sioux Center, Ia........... sbabeSe 144.39 

$460. 32 


The above list contains only those contributions received prior 
to May 28. They have been forwarded to Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are cus- 
todians of the fund received by the Committee of One Hundred. 





DO THE FILIPINOS DESIRE INDEPENDENCE? 


N spite of the report of the Philippine Commission in Febru- 
ary that only a small part of the Filipinos desired independ- 
ence, the continued fighting in almost all parts of Luzon and in 
many other places in the archipelago, and the treachery of the 
native officials in towns where General Otis tried to set up civil 
rule, have created a widespread impression that the natives 
strongly prefer independence to American rule. Gen. Theodore 
Schwan, however, in a letter to Adjutant-General Corbin, just 
made public, reiterates the opinion that the Filipinos do not care 
to be independent. They are prevented from openly accepting 


our rule, he avers, only by the terrorizing domination of small 
bands of bushwhacking brigands, such as have always existed in 
the islands, and whose operations can not be dignified by the 
name of war. The most important paragraphs of his letter are 
the following : 


““ 


Excluding the savage mountain tribes and those directly con- 
nected with the bands above mentioned (a comparatively small 
but constantly varving quantity), the Filipinos may be roughly 
divided into two classes, viz., the intelligent educated (also, as 
a rule, the property-owning) class, who form a small minority, 
and the uneducated, laboring, or peasant class, constituted the 
great mass of the 
people. Most men _ , 
of both classes hon- 
estly desire the res- 
toration of peace and 
order under Ameri- 
can or any other 
kind of rule, being 
thoroughly weary of 
war. Those of the 
former class, for the 
most part, prefer 
American rule, be- 
lieving that, tho 
mild, it wili be firm, 
and, above all, just, 
and because they 
have no faith in the 
fitness of the Fili- 
pinos as a people to 
govern themselves. 
They are,. however, 
afraid to cast thei- 
lot unreservedly 
withthe Americans, 
fearful that the an- 
ticipated withdraw- 
al of American 
troops may expose 
them to severe treatment at the hands of the insurgent leaders, 
who, with even asmall following, seem to be able to terrorize 
the people, and in the past have shown a vindictiveness and 
cruelty almost beyond parallel. Hence, while yielding a passive 
obedience to or at least refraining from positively hostile acts 
against the military (American) occupants, some of them keep 
up relations with and contribute tothe needs of the guerilla bands 
in their neighborhood, promiscuously made up of robbers and 
ex-insurgents. Many men of the lower class, while preferring a 
quiet, humdrum life to the hardships and dangers of highway- 
men and bushwhackers, are yet amenable to the persuasions or 
threats of the brigand chiefs, and join or quit the brigand service 
according to circumstances. 








FRED W. ATKINSON, 
New Superintendent of Instruction for the 


Philippines. 


“Those who actively or openly seek to maintain brigandage as 
a nucleus or rallying point for a future rebellion are the military 
and political leaders of the late organized insurrection, of whom 
all but a few are utterly unscrupulous and actuated by purely 
seltish motives. These men realize that, should the insurgent 
movement die out entirely and American rule be firmly estab- 
lished, they will forfeit forever positions of influence and promi- 
nence and will be relegated to their former obscurity and penury 
in private station. 

“In the main they rest their hope for a revival of the insurrec- 
tion and the reconcentration of insurgent forces upon the sup- 
posed necessity American troops will be under of abandoning 
many of their present positions owing to the impossibility of 
supplying the latter during the wet season and upon the success 
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of the Democratic and anti-expansion party in the coming Presi- 
cential campaign in the United States.” 


The New York Sum (Rep.) thinks that this statement from 
General Schwan ought to put an end to the anti-expansionist 
opposition to the Administration’s policy. It says: 


“This statement is wholly in line with that of President Schur- 
man, who, in his recent address before the American Geographi- 
cal Society, declared that the Filipinos never asked for independ- 
ence from Spain, but presented grievances and demanded redress ; 
and that since the islands passed into our hands independence 
has been the shibboleth merely of a few ambitious leaders, while 
the masses, tired of war, crave only peace, and the aspirations 
of the most intelligent class will be satisfied with religious lib- 
erty, civil rights, and such extension of the franchise as the 
people-are capable of exercising. ...... 

“The touching spectacle of 8,000,000 people fighting for the in- 
dependence of their country has in fact been wholly evolved from 
the imagination of the Aguinaldo party in the United States. 
The Filipinos have not asked for independence, do not want it, 
and would not know what to do with it. The remedy they do 
want for the evils they have suffered for centuries is to be found 
along the lines of the American policy as indicated by the Phil- 
ippine Commission—protection for life and property, religious 
freedom and local self-government wherever the people are ca- 
pable of exercising it.” 


On the same day that General Schwan’s letter was published 
(May 24), the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) published some 
documents written by Mabini, who was formerly at the head of 
Aguinaldo’s cabinet. These documents convey quite a different 
impression from the one given in General Schwan’s letter. One 
of the documents cortsists of Mabini’s answers to questions ad- 
dressed to him by General Wheeler when he was in the Philip- 
pines. In reply to a question as to whether “the people wish a 
good government by the United States,” Mabini said: 

““When they are convinced of the impossibility of obtaining for 
the present self-government, which in their opinion is the best, 
they will accept provisionally that which the United States shall 
impose; but solely that it may serve as a means to obtaining, 
sooner or later, self-government ; for this is what progress, which 
is the law of every people, demands. When the American Gov- 


ernment shall oppose the action of. this law, the periood of its de- 
cadence and ruin will not be far off.” 


Another of the documents is a note that Mabini addressed to 
three American newspaper correspondents in Manila, in which 
he said: 

“The Filipinos are keeping up the struggle against the Ameri- 
can forces, not through hatred, but in order to show the Ameri- 
can people that, far from regarding their political situation with 
indifference, they are ready, on the contrary, to sacrifice them- 
selves for a government which shall secure to them individual 
rights and rule them in accordance with the desires and the needs 
of the people. They have been unable to avoid this struggle, 
because they have not been able to obtain from the Government 
of the United States any definite and formal promise to estab- 
lish such a government.” 


Fred. W. Atkinson, the new superintendent of instruction for 
the Philippines under the new Phillippine Commission, whose 
portrait appears herewith, leaves the principalship of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) high school to accept the new position. He is a 
graduate of Harvard of the class of ’go, is thirty-five years old, 
and is about six feet four inches tall, a fact, thinks the Spring- 
field Union, that will impress the little Filipinos. There are 
about five thousand pupils, it is said, in the Manila schools, 
taught by 85 native, 40 Spanish, and 22 American teachers. Half 
of the American teachers are women, some of them daughters of 
army officers. The children are said to be quick to learn and 
their parents ambitious to havethem learn. Many of the parents 
attend the schools themselves to study English. Desks are re- 
ported to be scarce and blackboards almost unknown, and several 
children have to use one text-book. 
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NEW YORK’S ICE TRUST AND THE LAW. 


HE American Ice Company and its troubles continue to stir 

up the interest of the newspapers, not only in New York 

City, but the country over. “If it be an exaggeration,” observes 

the Chicago Evening Post, ‘to say that the eyes of the country 

are on the fight upon the Tammany ice trust, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, 


in view of the | 
! 








agitation over 
the monopoly 
question, the at- 
tention of all in- 
telligent men 
should be turned 
in that direction. 
Ina most profound 
sense the proceed- 
ings directed by 
Governor Roose- 
velt himself 
against the greedy 
ice monopoly of 
New York will af- 
ford a test of the 
value of strict an- 











ti-trust legislation 











when applied to 





a combination ji 
nation in MAYOR ROBERT A. VAN WYCK (DEM.), 


the modern form Of New York City. 

of a large corpor- 

ation resting on no restrictive contracts, no pools, and no con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade.” 

The opening gun in the State’s fight against the ice trust was 
the announcement last week by the attorney-general of the State 
that he had decided to proceed against the company under the 
state anti-trust law to prohibit it from doing business in New 
York State. He said: “‘Upona careful consideration of the peti- 
tion, affidavits, arguments, and all the papers submitted upon 
the hearing in the above-entitled matter, I am satisfied that the 
American Ice Company is an unlawful combination, conducting 
its business in restraint of trade, in violation of law, and against 
public policy.” The Nashua (N. H.) Press says that if this suit 
succeeds— 

“then it will be clear that all other trusts, monopolies, and com- 
binations that were incepted to crucify labor may be crushed out, 
and also that public officials have not been doing their duty by 
the people. Then, if this trust is broken and dissolved, every 




















ANOTHER POLAR EXPEDITION COME TO GRIEF. 
—The New York Tribune. 
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mewspaper in the land should put in the pillory every man in 
authority who tails to do his duty and denounce every man who 
takes a fee to defend one of these corporations.” 


What some papers consider still more important than the anti- 
trust proceedings, however, is the charge that the mayor and 
other city officials own large blocks of the ice company’s stock ; 
and some of the New York papers do not hesitate to infer that 
the city officials have shown illegal favoritism to the ice trust, 
and aided it very materially in shutting out rival dealers. Five 
members of the Municipal Assembly, acting under the provisions 
of the city charter, summoned the mayor before a magistrate last 
week, to investigate his connection with the trust. The mayor, 
however. protests his integrity with great vehemence. In a 
spirited address which he delivered to the reporters of the New 
York City papers on Wednesday of last week, in his office in the 
city hall, he said: 


“You may say to the people of the city of New York that their 
mayor is all right, and that he will as successfully meet the 
challenge to the integrity of his official acts made by five Repub- 
lican members of the Municipal Assembly as he has similar Re- 
publican assaults and charges in the past. 

“He has successfully met the Republican assaults in the past. 
First he successfully met the charge of Lemuel E. Quigg, then 
Congressman and chairman of the county committee, who had 
an unholy alliance with the then chief of police and a member of 
the police board; then the assault of John McCullagh, the dis- 
credited chief of police, who has retired from the force; then 
Thomas Hamilton, the police commissioner, who was removed 
for the good of the service, and then Governor Black, calling an 
extra session of the legislature, and all the Republicans of the 
State in chorus, challenging the integrity of the official conduct 
of the mayor of the cityof New York. Thencame Robert Mazet, 
chairman of the Republican investigating committee, and when 
he went to the people for indorsement he was murdered at the 
polls: also the counsel for the investigating committee, Frank 
Moss, who goes around the town whining because he was not 
paid enough for doing the dirty work ; then John Proctor Clarke, 
whose only chance of holding public office is to have the governor 
remove some Democratic officials without cause. 

“Then came old Dr. Parkhurst, who in his holy garb entered 
the ‘Tenderloin’ and paid for and indulged in the most indecent 
exhibitions known todepraved humanity. Thenthe Rev. ‘Tom’ 
Slicer, the wandering minister, who seeks notoriety, whether 
dirty or clean, by making charges. 

‘*Now come five Republican members of the Municipal Assem- 
bly, five Republican angels from heaven, whose characters are as 
white as the driven snow, who have challenged the integrity of 
the official conduct of the mayor of New York and have had him 
haled to court on Saturday morning. Tell the people of New 
York that the mayor will be there in willing obedience to that 
order, and that in the mean time they need have no fear that any 
fact can be proved that will in the slightest degree challenge the 
integrity of his official conduct.” 


old Dr. Parkhurst” 
porter to ask Dr. Parkhurst what he thought of the mayor’s 
speech. Dr. Parkhurst replied that the mayor's “ 
ity shows his consciousness of the lack of moral support.” 
New York 7rzbune says: 


The mayor’s reference to “ impelled a re- 


want of seren- 
The 


“The Tammany office-holders are as angry over any revela- 
tions of their ownership of stock in the ice trust as if they them- 
selves recognized an interest in this oppressive monopoly as a 
disgraceful thing. Nevertheless, they one and all protest that it 
is nobody's business and that they have a right to own stock in 
the American Ice Company or the American Sugar-Refining 
Company if they so desire. They forget two things, however, 
in taking this position. One is their public office and the other 
is their political pose as enemies to trusts. ; 

“Apparently the Tammany view is that the trust is a good 
thing publicly to abuse and privately to share in. The Van 
Wyck political creed is not necessarily for private devotion. So 
long as trusts exist these enemies of the octopus believe that they 
might as well reap the profits of them. Somebody else would 
get 30 cents a hundred for ice from the poor people if they did 
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not get 60 cents, and it is better to keep the money in the organi- 
zation. Yet when the voter comes to apply the Tammany anti- 
trust teaching at the polls he may think it better to vote directly 
against the trust stockholders whom he does know than to hunt 
around to see if some other vote will indirectly hurt some other 
trust stockholders whom he does not know.” 


The investigation of the city officials’ connection with the 
trust, scheduled for Saturday of last week, was adjourned to a 
later date. As the result of still another legal action, the officers 
and directors of the Ice Company have been held for the grand 
jury, charged with conspiracy to restrain trade in an article of 
general necessity. 





FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
SCANDALS. 


IN THE CUBAN 


i i ae irregularities recently laid bare in the Cuban postal ser- 

vice are now shown to have extended also to the military 
government of that island, and both Republican and Democratic 
newspapers are clamoring for a complete investigation into our 
colonial system. It has developed from the War Department’s 
report to the Senate that Cuba’s government last year cost $12,- 
000,000, which sum, as the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
points out, “greatly exceeds the annual expenditures of the 
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UNCLE SAM STILL HAS THE OLD HULK TO RELEASE. 


—The Detroit Free Press. 


largest States in this Union.” Moreover, the report lacks detail, 
and, according to the Boston Hera/d (Ind.) 
of an effort to befog the facts.” 


“has the appearance 


On the other hand, during a debate on this question in the 
Senate (May 23), Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, declared that not one 
cent had been misappropriated in the military rule of Cuba, and 
pointed out that General Wood had himself been the first to ex- 
pose the irregularities in the postal service there. He read a 
letter of instructions given by Postmaster-General Smith to Mr. 
Bristow (who has now assumed full control of the investigation 
in Cuba), in which “rigorous and unsparing prosecution of all 
guilty persons and their swift and condign punishment” is called 
for. Says the Philadelphia Press (Postmaster-General Smith’s 
paper) 


“These instructions are an unanswerable proof of the deter- 
mination of the Administration from the President down to ex- 
pose and punish all concerned in this disgraceful record. 
instructions meet with irrefutable proof the 


These 
vague chatter and 
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the irresponsible rumors that any man in this malfeasance was 
being screened, concealed, or protected. None has been; none 
will be. These instructions prove that every intention existed of 
exposing and punishing all.” 


The arrest of C. F. W. Neely, the accused financial agent of 
the Cuban postal department, has involved some difficulty on 
account of the fact that the crime with which he is charged was 
committed on Cuban soil, whereas he was appreherided in this 
country. As Cuba is not recognized as part of the United States, 
special legislation became necessary, and a bill has been passed 
by the House which, it is expected, will cover his case and provide 
for his extradition to Cuba. Mr. Neely was arrested in Roches- 
ter, and released on $20,000 bail. He was rearrested in New 
York a few days later on the charge of larger embezzlements 
than those at first specified, and held in prison in default of 
$60, 000 bail. 

The Indianapolis Sex¢ine/ (Dem.) declares that “the Adminis- 
tration is going through the pitiful farce of getting up e1-fost- 
facto extradition laws to send this criminal to Cuba” for the pur- 
pose of “preventing him from being brought to punishment.” 
The Sentinel continues: 


“He knows too much. There are men in Washington impli- 
cated in these frauds. ‘The orders issued show it. No one ever 














CAPTAIN KIDD: ‘‘ We lived too soon!” 
—The St. Louis Republic. 


heard of suchathing before as ordering the destruction of stamps 
in the localities where they were held. They have always been 
returned to Washington for that purpose. The Administration 
does not want to punish Neely. Its proposals for newly enacted 
extradition laws are as farcical as the proposal for an anti-trust 
amendment to the Constitution. They are intended to prevent 
what they profess to be intended to accomplish.” 


The Washington Post (Ind.) says that ‘Neely must be sent 
back to Cuba, tried there, and punished there in full view and to 
the certain knowledge of the people he has robbed.” ‘The Chat- 
tanooga 7imes (Dem.) says of the affair: 

“It is probably well that this humbling episode came to us thus 
early. The occurrence will inspire double vigilance in the future. 
Congress will bestir itself in providing necessary laws and regu- 
lations, checks, and balances.” 

Major Estes G. Rathbone, who has been superseded by Mr. 
Bristow, is suspended, but not arrested, and this fact has called 
forth some hostile criticism from the Democratic press. ‘‘It is 
evidently felt at headquarters,” says the Washington 7zmes 
(Dem.), “that he must be tenderly dealt with, in view of the 
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veiled threat attributed to him declaring that the Administration 
did not dare to remove him.” 


The New York /ournal of Commerce says of Postmaster 
Thompson : 

“The offense of Postmaster Thompson of Havana appears to 
have been taking money out of the public till and putting his 
IO U in its place. The practise is said to have occurred among 
postmasters in this country. It has been employed with disas- 
trous results ina few banks. It is a very thinly disguised form 
of dishonesty ; it is highly dangerous, and the Post-Office Depart- 
ment will perform a public service if it will proceed rigorously 
against all persons guilty of it. This is preeminently an age of 
credit. Modern business can not be done without confidence of 
man in man. This practise of lending to oneself the money of 
the public or of depositors undermines credit, arouses distrust in 
men who have the handling of funds not their own, and strikes 
a blow at the commercial system of the world. No higher duty 
rests upon persons in authority than the prompt and severe pun- 
ishment of men who use for any purposes of their own moneys 
committed to their charge.” 


STREET RAILROAD STRIKE IN ST. LOUIS. 


oe growing list of killed and wounded in the St. Louis 

street railroad strike has made it a topic of considerable 
interest and importance. An Associated Press despatch from 
St. Louis says that since May 8, when the strike began, “hardly 
a day has passed without somebody being wounded by bullets or 
injured by flying missiles and police clubs. The list of casual- 
ties shows four persons shot and killed, twenty-two wounded 
by bullets, and fifty or more injured in other ways. Two of 
the killed were innocent bystanders, the others being a stri- 
king motorman and an emergency policeman. Several of the 
wounded are in a critical condition and may die.” The question 
in dispute between the Transit Company and its employees is 
not a question of wages, which seem to be perfectly satisfactory, 
but of union labor and of the control which the union shall exer- 
cise over the hiring and discharge of men by the company. Ac- 
cording to the reports in the daily press, the demands of the stri- 
kers may be summarized as follows: 


That all conductors, motormen, gripmen, and all men employed 
in the sheds shall be compelled to be members of the union ; that 
the officers of the union, together with the officers of the com- 
pany, shall have full power to adjust all differences that may 
arise, and that in the event of their failure to agree shall, if mu- 
tually agreed to, place the case before three arbitrators ; that any 
member suspended by the union shall be suspended by the com- 
pany, without pay, until such time as the union requests his 
reinstatement; that any man elected to an office in the union 
requiring his absence for not more than a year shall, upon his 
retirement from such office, have his old place with the company. 


The violence and bloodshed, however, have drawn public atten- 
tion from the question in dispute to the riotous methods of con- 
ducting the strike. “It is a reflection on our civilization,” de- 
clares the Indianapolis News, “that it should be in the power of 
any two or three thousand men to disorganize the life of a great 
city for weeks at a time. Some way must be found by which 
disputes between such corporations and their employees can be 
settled without involving the entire community in the trouble and 
entailing great loss, inconvenience, and suffering on all.” ‘The 
St. Louis Repud/ic calls the strike “an almost intolerable inflic- 
tion” on the people of the city, and says that “the interference 
with business, the depredations upon property, the assaults upon 
inoffensive and innocent people must cease.” It goes on: 

“Responsibility for the existing situation rests equally upon 
the police authorities, the management of the St. Louis Transit 
Company, and the leaders of the striking union. . Neither can 
escape the burden of duty the situation imposes, and the public, 
which is so grievously suffering, has a right to insist upon united 
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effort by all responsible parties te restore peace, quiet, and 
order. 

“Upon the police department naturally and properly rests the 
gravest responsibility. Disorder, turbulence, and violence con- 
tinue, to a greater or less extent, in various quarters of the city, 
ana the police department must redouble its efforts to bring about 
such a condition of order and safety as will permit the operation 
of the street railway lines without danger to life or property. . . 

“There have been no more pernicious and active enemies of 
the striking union than the roughs and outlaws who have created 
and maintained the disorder of the past week. It is they who 
have made it impossible for the public to discover whether the 
railway company has or has not enough men to run its cars and 
operate all its lines. They are the enemies of the public, and 
every decent, honorable citizen should join the work of hunting 
down these depredators and driving them into the jail, where 
they belong. In no other way can a good union man do more to 
help the union cause than by giving evidence that unionism is 
against disorder, lawlessness, and rioting. ...... 

‘We must clear this situation of the haze of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. We must give the people of St. Louis a chance to see 
whether the St. Louis Transit Company or the disorderly ele- 
ment of the city’s population is most responsible for the imper- 
fect car service. The demonstration of responsibility can be 
quickly made when disorder is once effectually and permanently 


put down.’ ’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S TREATMENT OF THE BOER 
ENVOYS. 
HE reception accorded to the Boer commissioners by Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Hay has met with almost 
unanimous approval from the press of the country. It is gener- 
ally conceded that the policy of strict neutrality now definitely 
announced by the President, and ratified by the Senate in its re- 
fusal to extend to the Boer emissaries the privilege of the floor, 
was the only course that could consistently be pursued at this 
time. Says the Chicago Record (Ind.) : 
“It is safe to say that there will be little difference of opinion 
among the people generally concerning the wisdom of the answer 














LZ] 
MCKINLEY (to Boer Peace Commissioner) : “You may think this is the 

statue of Liberty enlightening the world, but you mustn’t believe every- 

thing you see.” —The St. Louts Republic. 





made to the Boer envoys. Even the critics of the Administra- 
tion, if in power themselves, would not undertake to involve the 
United States in hostile complications with Great Britain. 

No other answer could reasonably have been expected. It would 
be an unprecedented course for the United States to take a hand 
in the settlement of a controversy raging in a distant part of the 
globe. . Such a course on our part would be most unwise, and 
would be opposed to our traditional policy.” 


The St. Louis G/lobe-Democrat (Rep.) adds that “regulating 
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affairs in the continent of Africa is not a task that appeals in the 
slightest degree to Americans”; moreover, “the United States 
suggested mediation, and England promptly and firmly declined 
=” 


in which the Boer envoys were notified at the State Department 


The Washington 7zmes (Dem.) declares that “the manner 


of the hopelessness of their mission is to be commended for its 

definiteness.” On the other hand, the Baltimore Sv (Ind.) says 
“Among other courtesies which the President offered the rep- 

resentatives of the Dutch republics of South Africa, a press de- 
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AN ECLIPSE PROCEEDING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

—The New York Tribune. 
spatch states, was ‘a splendid view of the Washington Monu- 
ment from the rear porch of the Executive Mansion.’ Whether 
this was the most tactful thing the President could have done is 
open to question. It was Washington who led the American 
revolutionists to victory in their war against the same power 
which is now endeavoring to destroy the independence of the 
Dutch republics. If he were President now it is possible that 
the Bozr envoys would have received a different reception in the 
capital of this mighty nation. . . . Times have changed, and in- 
stead of fostering liberty we are engaged in murdering it thou- 
sands of miles from our own shores. We are too busy shooting 
Filipinos to give any attention to the tragedy in South Africa.” 

Some interest is manifested by the press as to the course of 
It is 
expected that they will institute a vigorous pro-Boer agitation in 


action which is now likely to be pursued by the envoys. 
the principal cities of this country. Already their action in par- 
ticipating in a mass-meeting at Washington, presided over by 
Representative Sulzer, has been severely criticized by some of 
the Republican papers, and they are warned by the Chicago 
Evening Post (Ind. Rep.) against making “the paramount inter- 
The Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) calls to mind the fate of 


est of their country the football of party politics.” 
“Citizen” Genet, who more than a hundred years ago sought to 
appeal from Washington to the American people on behalf of the 
French Republic, and was recalled by his own Government. 
The Nashville American (Dem.) declares: 


“That any considerable number of thinking American people, 
understanding the liberty, freedom, and opportunity which fol- 
lows the flag of England, and the despotism which exists under 
the Transvaal oligarchy, are going to give them anything more 
than a hearing, is, in our opinion, not likely to take place.” 

The Philadelphia North American (Rep.), however, warmly 
commends the mission of the Boers in attempting to arouse popu- 
lar sympathy for their cause. It says: 
“The people are not deterred by solicitude for the sensibilities 
of British Ministers or British editors from declaring their con- 
viction that the farmers of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
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are making the same fight that was made by the farmers of the 
American colonies.” 


The Irish World (New York) says: 


“The last word in this Boer business has not yet been spoken. 
The American people are still to be heard from. To them the 
Boer envoys must now turn for the recognition and the moral 
support that the McKinley Administration in its subserviency to 
England has refused toextend to two sister republics in the hour 
of their sorest need.” 





SETBACK FOR THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


HE papers which predicted a few weeks ago, when the House 
passed the Nicaragua canal bill by the rousing majority of 
225 to 35, that it was all for political effect, and that the repre- 
sentatives had been assured that the bill would not be allowed to 
go through the Senate, took it as a confirmation of their political 
sagacity last week when the Senate, by a vote of 28 to 21 (37 not 
voting), refused to consider the measure. Many papers, how- 
ever, indorse the Senate’s blockade of the bill, believing that, in 
view of the pending treaty with England and the pending report 
of the canal commission, the time for legislation is not yet ripe. 
Thus the Philadelphia /uguirer (Rep.) says: ‘‘No one doubts 
that the Senate is in favor of the bill, so far at least as its main 
purpose is concerned. It has steadily favored the construction 
of the Isthmian canal, and unquestionably it does so still; but 
there is a time for all things, and this does not happen to be the 
time for that particular legislation.” The Baltimore Hera/d 
(Ind.) believes that “defeat can have no other effect than to de- 
lay the inauguration of the work,” and thinks that the permanent 
blocking of the enterprise “is out of the question.” The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) says that “when Congress meets 
again in December there will be materials pefore it on which to 
base a decisive judgment, and it is good policy and good sense 
to wait until that time, instead of rushing through in hot haste a 
bill committing the country to a scheme which the commission’s 
report may show not to be the best.” The New York 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.) thinks that the action of the Senate is “wholesome 
and of good augury.” It continues: 


“The vote to postpone consideration of the Nicaragua canal 
bill spares us the reproach and shame of an indecent action. 
That bill is in sharp disaccord with an existing treaty and with 
another.treaty, negotiated but not yet ratified, which is before 
the Senate. The one must be abrogated and the other with- 
drawn before we can pass the Nicaragua bill, unless we wish to 
commit an act of deliberate and wanton rudeness to a friendly 
power. 

“That power is England. There are demagogs in the Senate 
and out of it who would rejoice at the giving of offense to Eng- 
land. That is not the sentiment of the American people. It is 
not the purpose of the Administration, which has negotiated the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The postponement of the Nicaragua 
bill is a triumph for the Administration and for decency and 
dignity. It is a triumph of the serious-minded men in the Sen- 
ate over the blatherskites, among whom we are glad to say Sena- 
tor Morgan, of Alabama, is by no means to be reckoned. He 
has been a tireless supporter of the canal project. We have no 
doubt that in the fit and proper season his valuable labors will 
have their reward.” 


A somewhat different view may be seen in the following com- 
ment from the Washington 77mes (Dem.) : 


“Of the two alternative propositions [Nicaragua and Panama] 
the Administration favors the Panama scheme, because the syn- 
dicate now in control of that exploded enterprise is composed of 
financiers, adventurers, and, under the rose, of politicians iden- 
tified with it. But at the present time the Administration does 
not want any canal legislation whatsoever, pending acceptance 
by the Senate of its agreement to surrender the Monroe doctrine 
to England, through the iniquitous Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
idea which permeates the White House and the Hanna head- 
quarters is to secure the adjournment of Congress without action 
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and then, next winter, hold up the Senate and force the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty upon it by the same influences that were used 
in compelling the majority to pass the Porto Rican bill against 
the better judgment of many if not most Republican Senators. 

“Much time and national exasperation would be saved by dis- 
posing of the Nicaraguacanal bill now. We repeat what we have 
often said before, which is, that it is within the power of the 
friends of the measure to bring it to a square issue and a vote 
which will either send it to President McKinley for his approval 
or veto, or else put the enemies of an American canal and the 
agents of the British alliance and the Panama job disgracefully 
and eternally on record.” 





THE KENTUCKY CASE. 


HE Supreme Court’s decision that it can not interfere in the 
contest between W.S. Taylor (Rep.) and J. C. W. Beck- 

ham (Dem.) for the Kentucky governorship is accepted by most, 
if not all, of the press as a wise and just decision; altho the 
papers do not all agree, by any means, that the result of that 
decision—the award of the governorship to Beckham—is just or 
desirable. The court’s decision is, in brief, that an office is not 
property, so that ex-Governor Taylor is not being deprived of 
“life, liberty, or property, without due process of law” ; that the 
constitutional provision that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of government” 
depends for its enforcement upon the executive, not the judicial 
department of the Government, and that each State must decide 
its own election con- 
tests. Chief Justice 
Fuller, who handed 
down the decision, 





said: 


“It is obviously 
essential to the in- 
dependence of the 
States and to their 
peace and tranquil- 
lity that their power 
to prescribe the 
qualifications of 
their own officers, 
the tenure of their 
offices, the manner 
of their election, and 
the grounds on 
which the tribunals 
before which and 
the mode in which 
such elections may 
be contested should 
be exclusive and 
free from external 
interference except 
so far as plainly provided by the Constitution of the United 
States, and where controversies over the election of state officers 
have reached the state courts in the manner provided and have 
been determined in accordance with state constitutions and laws, 
the cases must necessarily be rare in which the interference of 
this court can be properly invoked. 

“For more than one hundred years the constitution of Ken- 
tucky has provided that contested elections for governor and 
lieutenant-governor shall be determined by the General Assem- 
bly. 

“It is clear that the judgment of the court of appeals, in declin- 
ing to go behind the tribunal vested by the state constitution and 
laws with the ultimate determination of the right to these offices, 
denied no right secured by the Fourteenth Amendment. .. . 

“The Commonwealth of Kentucky is in full possession of its 
faculties as a member of the Union, and no exigency has arisen 
requiring the interference of the general Government to enforc: 
the guaranties of the constitution or to repel invasion or to put 
down domestic violence.” 














GOV. J. C. M. BECKHAM (DEM.), 
Of Kentucky. 


Justices McKenna and Brewer dissented from the view that an 
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office is not property; and Justice Har- 
lan dissented from the main conclusion, 
holding that if an injustice is done in 
a state election, the Supreme Court has 
power to correct the wrong. 

Most of the press, Republican as well 
as Democratic, agree with the Supreme 
Court that Kentucky must be left to 
work out her own salvation without in- 
terference from the outside, and that 
since the Kentucky legislature and the 
Kentucky courts have decided in favor of 
Beckham, he should be governor until 
next November, when another election 
Yet the con- 
tention is still heard that a Republican 


for governor will be held. 


governor was elected last fall and that 
the triumph of Beckham means the de- 


feat of the popular will. The Kentucky 









































Democrats “are right as to the legal 
forms,” says the Burlington Hawk-Lye 
(Rep.) ; “they are wrong, and most per- 
niciously wrong, in their acts under 
cover of law.” The Cleveland Leader 
(Rep.) declares that “nobody can defend the despicable methods 
to which the Democrats resorted,” yet says that Mr. Taylor and 
his advisers must have known in advance what the result would 
be, “and they would have gained in public estimation if they had 
submitted quietly tothe law of theirState.” The Brooklyn -ag/e 
(Ind. Dem.) thinks that the decision “‘leads toa result that is bet- 
ter than civil war, but it falls a long way short of justice. It puts 
in the governorship a man who was defeated and it turns outa 
The New York 
Sun (Rep.) admits that ex-Governor Taylor's position in this con- 


man who received a majority of the votes cast.” 


troversy “would have been much better if he had not issued his 
proclamation adjourning the legislature and had not excluded 
that body from the State House by force,” while the New York 
Journal (Dem.) urges the Kentucky Democrats to convene an 
extra session of the legislature and repeal the Goebel election 
The 


New York Evening Post (Ind.) rejoices that the contest has 


law, whose workings have been the cause of all the trouble. 


been fought out in the courts and not, as at one time it seemed 
imminent, on the State House grounds and the streets of Frank- 
fort by forceofarms. “‘ The real issue,” it observes, “ was whether 
the United States is a nation which is governed by laws and re- 
spects constitutions. The peaceful settlement of the long and 
bitter dispute through the courts is a triumph for the republic 
which will be recognized throughout the world.” 

The Louisville Courter-Journal (Dem.), the most prominent 
organ of the Goebel Democracy in Kentucky, welcomes the 
Supreme Court’s decision as a rebuke to those who, reckless of 
our system of government, “would willingly sacrifice it for the 
sake of a selfish and temporary partizan advantage. and it isa 
grateful assurance that, whatever the partizan passions that may 
break at the foot of the Supreme bench, the highest court of the 
land as at present constituted has not lost sight of this principle 
of government which it is its province to guard and maintain.” 
The Louisville Dispatch (Dem.), which opposes the Goebel wing 
of the party, calls upon the citizens of Kentucky to correct at the 
polls next fall the evil state of affairs, and take the rule from the 
present state officials, who it refers toas “as bold a crew of politi- 
cal pirates as ever scuttled a ship of state.” The Louisville 
Commercial (Rep.) thinks that with “civil liberty” for a plat- 
form the Republicans can sweep the State next fall and win back 
by fair means the “stolen title which a corrupt Democratic legis- 
lature has bestowed upon Beckham.” 


Ex-Governor Taylor's visit to Indiana, where Governor Mount 


MURPHY J. FOSTER (DEM.). 











SAMUEL DOUGLASS M'ENERY 


LOUISIANA’S SENATORS. 


(DEM.). 


(Rep.) refuses to honor the requisitions of Governor Beckham, 
has aroused some comment. No requisition has been issued for 
ex-Governor Taylor, but Governor Mount has refused to honor a 
requisition for ex-Secretary of State Finley of Kentucky, who is 
in Indiana with ex-Governor Taylor, and is wanted in Kentucky 
as an accomplice in the murder of William S. Goebel, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. Governor Mount says that he 
fears that ‘‘the inflamed state of public opinion in Kentucky, 
especially among professional politicians, who are vehemently 
threatening vengeance,” might cause a tragedy. The Chicago 
Evening Post (Ind.) condemns Governor Mount’s position, and 
thinks Mr. Taylor’s course far fromadmirable. It says: ‘* Dodg- 
ing the officers of the law, hiding behind a complaisant and 
biased governor of aneighboring State, can do nothing but preju- 
dice his case. The bitterest of his opponents could ask nothing 


better suited to their purpose. It places him in just the light 
they would have him, and strengthens all their contentions. He 


should go back of his own volition.” 


LOUISIANA’S NEWLY CHOSEN SENATORS. 
HE election of ex-Gov. Murphy J. Foster and the reelection 
of Samuel Douglass McEnery last week to represent Louis- 
iana in the United States Senate brings out some diverse views. 
The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) says of their speeches before 
the legislative caucus: 

‘Both gentlemen made broad-minded and liberal presentations 
of individual opinions, showing that in all matters of fundamen- 
tal principle they were Democrats, but in regard to mere ques- 
tions of policy they reserve the right to hold personal opinions. 
They made brave and manly exhibits of their convictions, show- 
ing anentire freedom from any slavish submission to any despotic 
dictation, but recognizing the proper obligations of party alle- 
giance. Louisiana will gain honor and benefits in being 
represented in that august body by two such brave, able, and 
devoted Democrats.” 

A quite different opinion of them is entertained by the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) which remarks: “It may be that both these 
nominees are fully worthy of the constituents they represent. 
They would have to be the very cheapest of political material 
if they were not. . Both stated their convictions, but were 
perfectly willing to change them upon those points where not 
The latter did 
not care much what the academic theories of their Senators might 


acceptable to the Democrats of the Pelican State. 
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be, so long as they were willing to do as they were told, an ar- 
rangement which they seemed perfectly willing to make.” The 
election of Senator Foster displaces Senator Caffrey, who has 
lost favor with the party leaders of his State. Zhe Transcript 
says of him: “He is dropped because he has been too high- 
minded, too courageous, too self-respecting, too patriotic, and in 
every way too honorable to shift with every passing wind of sec- 
tional doctrine. . . . He is so little of a time-server and so far 
above the appreciaiive capacity of the Louisiana Democrats that 
his retirement is the result of natural conditions.” 





An Experiment in Municipal Economy.—An experi- 
ment as unique as it is simple and efficient was recently carried 
into effect by a mayor in the State of Missouri. The incident is 
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and professional officeholders, but the mayor’s scheme was put 
into operation, and is now reported to be working very well. 
Two-thirds of the amount raised by taxation has been taken away 
from the politicians, and is being devoted to municipal improve- 
ments, the result being that the people of St. Joseph are getting 
something like an adequate return for their money.” 


The Times-Hera/d suggests that this plan might be applied 
with admirable effect to the city offices of Chicago and other 
American municipalities, with excellent effect upon their swol- 
len pay-rolls. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
GoopD advice to Admiral Dewey : ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship.” —7he Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Do the Kentucky Democrats think it worth all it cost?—TZ7he Boston 
Transcript. 





A ; a 3 : i “ \ 
thus described and commented upon in the Chicago Times fier MAFEKING’S next great danger will be in the shape of indigestion.— 7/%e 
ald: ? Washington Post. 
: “Not long agothe mayor of St. Joseph ascertained that so much THE war in Kentucky is ended, but it is a little doubtful whether recon- 
of the money raised by taxation was being paid to municipal  structiomhas begun.—7%e Philadelphia Ledger. 
officials that practically nothing was left with which to improve DoEs Great Britain remember how shocked it was to see us rejoicing in 
the city. New streets were needed, old streets were in need of 4 victory over so small a rival as Spain?—7he Chicago Record. = 
paving, and in many other directions improvements were neces- sd 
sary. THE doings of the Havana postmaster should make people much more 
“It was proposed by those who were drawing salaries from the lenient in judging the country official who contents himself with reading 
city to increase the taxes, but the mayor, being an anomaly the postal cards.—7he Washington Star. 
among municipal officeholders, objected to such a proceeding. ONE of the regulations of the new ice trust in New York will provide that 
He thought the taxes were high enough, and, finally, he boldly ig the house girl is not at hand to receive the ten-cent lumpit will be pushed 
proposed to fill most of the city offices with business men and under the door.—7%e Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 
others who could afford to do the duties required of them without MASSACHUSETTS has again decided not toabolish the death penalty. It is 
drawing salaries for their services. ‘ remarkable how much more precious a man’s life becomes after he has com- 
Of course there was consternation among the ward-workers  jnitted murder than it was before.— Zhe Philadelphia Ledger. 
PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN CURRENT HISTORY. 
“HE following is a list of the chief German journals from Staatsbiirger Zeitung (Citizens’ Times)........ stats’ biirg-er tsai’tung. 
T which translations are made for THe LirerAry DiGEst: Stiddeutsche Correspondenz (South German 
Correapomdent) « ...accesidessned ss0esccccces ziid’deich”¢ cer’es-pon-dents’. 
IN THE GERMAN EMPIRE: Tagliche Rundschau (Daily Review)............ tég’lin-e runt’shau. 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Universal Times).......... al’ge-main"e tsai’tung. Ueber Land und Meer (Over Land and Sea)....ii’ber lant unt mér, 
Beweis des Glaubens (Proof of Faith)........... be-vais’ des glau’bens, Volks-Zeitung (People’s Times)......-.....0008 folks’-tsai’tung. 
Boersen Zeitung (Stock Exchange Times)...... bir’zen tsai’tung. Vor whtts COP OE «oso inccducsececscstpbscceccvé fer’ verts. 
Christliche Welt (Christian World) ............. crist’/lin-e welt Vossische Zeitung (Voss’s Times)..........+4+. fos’ish-e tsai’tung, 
Chronik (Chronical)............. peeks veka ye cron’ -ik, Wahre Jacob (Faithful Jacob) .......cesseeeeees var’¢ ya’cob. 
Correspondent (Correspondent) .............05 cer’es-pon-dent’. We ears. 60.6566 s 0 caatbeaens 2 5 dedecouses velt 
vs SE Per Perey re perr ror ers efi-rir’. Weser Zeitung (Weser Times).............0005. vé’zer tsai’tung. 
Deutsche Revue (German Review).............. deich’e re-vii’. Zeitschrift fiir Krankenpfiege (Hospital Jour- 
Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (German Daily Times) deich’e tag’¢s tsai’tung. EE EN, PI Ry ine AR ce), IRR Se AR tsait’shrift ftirkrank’en pflé"ge. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Chirurgie (German Zeitschrift fiir Social-wissenschaft (Journal of 
PU IEE JOUTRED) ooo ccancecccccecceses knees deich’e tsait’shrift fiir uir’- WCOROMNCE) v5 ise ckccccces Perr yt ee eye ....tsait’shrift fiir 80-tsi-dl’ vis’en- 
fr-gi’. shaft. 
Echo (Echo)...... Seeaus Mebbehé cécchaneksebeumamede e’HO. IN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE: 
Frankfurter Zeitung (Frankfort Times).,...... frank’furt-er tsai’tung. aah: Fa ET. hs ha cauedo ees cvunulescsaess flo. 
Freisinnige Zeitung (Liberal Times).....-...... frai’zin"ig-¢ tsai’tung. Grazer Tageblatt (Graz Journal).........se000+ grdts-er tdg’e-blat. 
Fremdenblatt (Foreign Journal)..............++ frem‘den-blat’. Kikeriki (untranslatable)............eseseeeeees kik"er-ik-i’. 
Gaea (The Earth)...... batdwssassnccckeesses conde gé’a. Neue Freie Presse (New Free Press) ........+. -nei’¢e frai’e pres’e. 
Germania (Germany)...... seeceseccceccs veeeee Ber-madn’i-d. Ost-Deutsche Rundschau (East German Re- 
Hamburger Nachrichten (Hamburg News)....hdm’burg-¢r nan’rint-¢n. ES Re rE eS, EE: ->ee+--08t/deich-e runt’shan. 
Hannoversche Kurier (Hanover Courier)....... han’o-ver’she kfi-rir’. Pfitiger’s Archiv (Pfitiger’s Archives)........... pfitig’ers dr-niv’. 
Humoristische Blatter (Humorous Leaves)....hfi-mer-ist’i-she blet/er. Stein der Weisen (Philosopher's Stone)........8tain der vai’zgn, r 
Jugend (Youth)......... SRA ee: eet en yig’ent. 1 
Kieler Zeitung (Kiel Times).......... pene Her kfl’er tzai’tung. IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Kirchenzeitung (Church Times) .............06 kirn’en tzai’tung. Abend-Anzeiger (Evening Advertiser).........a@’bent dn’tsaig-er. : 
Kladderadatsch (bounce !)..........seseeeeeeee .-klad"gr-a-dach’, Abendpost (Evening Post).......sssecceeeeeeees a’bent-post’. I 
Kélnische Zeitung (Cologne Times).......... ..k6l/nish-¢ tsai-tung, Anzeiger des Westens (Western Advertiser) ...an’tsaig-er des vest/ens. ‘( 
Kreuz-Zeitung (Cross Times),...........:0++e05 kreits"tsai’tung. Demokrat (Democrat).........ccccesescececesens dem’6-krat’. » es 
Lokal Anzeiger (Local Advertiser)............. 16-kdl’ Gn’tsaig-er. Freiheitsfreund (Friend of Freedom)........... frai’haits-freint” 7 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Lutheran Church Freie-Zeitung (Free Times).........seseeees ..--frai’e tsai’tung. 
/ | SESS, Hae. o Sepa 1f-tér’ish-e kirn’en tsai’tung. Morgen Journal (Morning Journal) ....... ...+-Merg’en zhfir-ndl’, E 
Militar Wochenblatt (Military Weekly)........ mil-i-tér’ von’en-blat. Staats-Zeitung (State Times)...........0see0ee: stdts” tsai’tung. I 
Nathanael (Nathanael) ......++seseeseeeeeeeee ...nd-tdn" d-el’, Volksblatt (People’s Journal)........ sadn piiae sae folks’ blat. } 
OTS IEE SATS TF CP na-tsi-on’. Volksfreund (People’s Friend)...........ssee00: folks’freint’. , 
National Zeitung (National Times)............. na’ tsi-0-ndl’ tsai’tung. Volks-Zeitung (People’s Times). .........ese008: folks"zai’tung. 
Neue Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (New Lu- Wichter und Anzeiger (Watchman and Adver- 
Cheran Church THM). ...scveccccccccccccae nei’e lfi-tér’ish-e kirn’en-tsai’- ER ae ge Ly ee ibeieneae vent’er unt Gn’tsaig-er, a a. 
tung. Westliche Post (Western Post).......ssseseeeees vest’ lin-e post. . 
Neuesten Nachrichten (Latest News) ......... nei’es-ten naH-rin-ten. c 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (North IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES * 
German Universal Times)............ce0e00. nerd-deich’¢ 4l’ge-main-e. Aegyptische Kurier (Egyptian Courier)........ é-gipt’ish-e kfi-rir’. 
Ce CE BED on vc vcd ccdcotancckeccce ,.--0st-dz’i-en. Allgemeine Schweizerische Militar Zeitung t 
Preussische Jahrbiicher (Prussian Annuals) ...preis’ish-¢ yar’ biin-er. (Universal Swiss Military Times)........... al’ge-maine” shwaits’er’-ish-¢ t 
Reichs-Anzeiger (Imperial Advertiser)..... ... .raiks’-Gn’tsaig-er. mili-tér’ tsai’tung. : 
Schlesische Zeitung (Schleswick Times)........ shlé"zish-e tsai’tung. Deutsche Wochenzeitung (German Weekly U 
Simplicissimus (“ Simplicity itself’’)....... ...-8im" pli-tsis’i-mus. Times)..... busestateesens bes vtences seeeeeeess-Goich’e you’en-tsai’tung. t 
a 
a (as in sofa), 4 (arm), a (at), & (fare), an (angry), b (bed), ¢ (cat), ch (church), H=ch(loch), d (did), dh=th (then), dz (adze),e (net), ¢ (over), @ (fate), f (fun), . 
g (go), h Chat), i Cit), f (machine), ai (aisle), j Gest), k (kink), I (lad), 1 or lye=Ili (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=ny (union), f (bon) F., n (ink), 0 (obey), 5 (no), . 
© (not), 5 (nor), ei (oil), auChouse), p (pay), ps (lapse), cw=qu (queer), r (roll), s (hiss), sh (she), t (tell), th (thin), ts (lasts), u (full), & (rule), if (mute), ti (dine) t 
Ger., U (up), 5 (burn), v (ven),wd (waft), wi=we (weal), x (wax), y (yet), yd (yard), z (zone), zh=z (azure). Ss 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SOME ENGLISH VIEWS OF COWPER. 


HE Cowper centenary has brought forth diverse criticisms 
in the English reviews, dealing with the poet from many 
points of view. There was a time, during the predominance of 
the Romantic School, when Cowper dropped from notice and public 
appreciation; but he has outlasted the contrary current of opin- 
ion, and is, by critical students at least, once more appreciated 
at his true worth, as the precursor of the nineteenth-century 
movement in English poetry, and the first great poet to break 
the shackles of eighteenth-century artificialism. 
Leisure Hours, Augustine Birrell says: 


Writing in 


“The literary history of Cowper’s reputation is a strange one. 
Cowper was not only a pious poet; he was a Christian poet, and 
































Painted by George Romney. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


a Christian poet whose Christianity was no fanciful concoction, 
no dreamy aspiration, no pathetic stretching forth of blind hands 
into the void, no vague tho passionate desire for immortality, 
but a plain-spoken Bible religion. He believed in the Word of 
‘God as made known to man in the canonical Scriptures. The 
melancholy fact that a constitutional madness (which in its first 
beginnings had no sort of connection with religion whatsoever) 
prevented him, save at too rare intervals, from enjoying the 
peace of God, in no way impaired the vitality of his faith. Dr. 
Newman was not quite sure whether Dr. Arnold was a Christian, 
but both Newman and Arnold agreed that Cowper was one.” 


During his life, Cowper received almost universal admiration ; 
he was indeed admired for the very passages which to-day are 


considered his least worthy ones. Mr. Birrell says: 


“For some generations Cowper was the favorite poet of Protes- 
tant piety, not that there was anything in his vein of Quietism 
to repel the pious Roman Catholic, had such a one by any chance 
turned over his pages. Entirely free as Cowper is from affeeta- 
tion and pomposity (which so sadly mar the verse of Akenside, 
also a prime favorite in his day), beautifully sincere and nobly 
pathetic as almost every line reveals him, we need not wonder 
that he should have stizred the hearts and kindled the enthu- 
siasm of may piousfy nurtured minds brought up in homes 
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where books were not too abundant. They were not much to be 
pitied, the young people who had Cowper for their favorite 
Sr ae 

‘“‘Cowper’s natural equipment for a poetical career consisted of 
a delicate and playful humor, a taste exquisitely refined and at 
the same time strangely shrewd, and a scholarly gift of versifi- 
cation. He was a shy gentleman with a pretty wit and a quick 
eye for the humors of society. He came of a strong Whiggish 
stock, and understood the British constitution a great deal better 
than Lord Salisbury seems to do [Mr. Birrell is a British Lib- 
eral]. In the works of no other of our poets are to be found 
manlier opinions, and in none a loftier patriotism, combined tho 
it was in his case with a passionate desire to see justice done to 
all mankind.” 


Cowper always worked under the gloom of an ever-threatening 
insanity. His early association with Dr. Newton was unwhole- 
some, inasmuch as serious subjects dealing with Death, Sin, and 
Judgment were fatal for him to dwell upon, and Dr. Newton's 
persistency on such themes kept him under a constant strain. 
Cowper gradually withdrew from these influences, however, and 
became, above all things, a lover of nature, the forerunner of 
Wordsworth and the nature poets. Another critic, Alice Law, 
writes (Fortnightly Review, May) : 


“Cowper carried a burden heavier than that of most men: the 
burden of a hypersensitive brain, and ultra-emotional tempera- 
ment, and, heavier than anything, that foreknowledge of his 
own predisposition to attacks of suicidal mania which effectually 
disqualified him for the ordinary avocations of life. Such a 
knowledge would have hopelessly bowed the spirit of many men, 
yet it never broke Cowper’s. For nearly forty years he fought 
and wrestled with those grim monsters, Disease, Death, Despair ; 
often down and crushed in the arena, but always bravely strug- 
gling to his feet ready to battle with them again. Overweighted 
and handicapped as he was, he not merely ran the race, but dis- 
tanced all competitors, and won the laurel.” 

Speaking of Cowper as a critic, as an editor, and above all as 
a letter-writer, Miss Law continues: 


‘““Never was the famous maxim, /e style c’est 1’ homme, more 
happily illustrated than in Cowper. His charming literary man- 
ner was the outcome of his distinctive personality. Despite the 
fact that he was constitutionally dependent upon others, no 
equally great man has had so little of the egoist about him. His 
own bitter experience of the painful complications of life made 
him seek and advocate a severe simplicity in all things. Partly 
a horror of entanglements, partly an innate feeling that od/esse 
oblige, made him always endeavor to meet, at whatever cost, 
such liabilities as were put upon him. He was essentially single- 
minded, single-hearted ; his mental and moral vision was clear, 
his gaze steady, and his aim unfailingly direct. His style was 
like himself, majestically simple. He abhorred affectation, and 
condemned alike the wordy pomposity of Johnson and the stately 
periods of Gibbon. In his own writing he disdained all artifice, 
exaggeration, emphasis. He avoided the use of adjectives, or of 
anything approaching elaboration of method. But apart from 
what he avoided, his style possesses in itself a certain almost in- 
definable quality of distinction, the reflection of his own inherent 
nobility of bearing; it is final, royal—royal in the sense of being 
the speech of one not accustomed to the necessity for reiteration. 
It has, with all this, the presence and commanding dignity of 
one who has made the great refusal. Stevenson has happily 
observed : ‘There is but one art: to omit.’ This, it may be said, 
is the art of Cowper.” 

Yet Cowper has never regained his hold upon the popular fancy. 
As to our attitude toward Cowper to-day, the writer adds: 


“The cold indifference of the moderns toward Cowper is largely 
due to the fact that he has left no love poetry behind him. For 
this reason they find him uninteresting, and they regard him 
pretty much as he says his contemporaries and former associates 
did: ‘They think of me as of the man in the moon, and whether 
I have a lantern, a dog, and a faggot, or whether I have neither 
of these desirable accommodations, is to them a matter of perfect 
indifference.’ Whether his heart was torn with the agonies of 
love or not, Cowper does not tell us. He has left no confessions 
of this nature. His appeal is not to our passionate ’prentice 
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years, but to our maturity, when having suffered, we have, learnt 
our lesson, and profited by it to pass out of ‘the petty circle of 
ourselves into the study of life’s larger whole.” 


Mr. George A. B. Dewar, in The Saturday Review, speaking 
of Cowper as a poet, writes: 


““Cowper belonged as a poet of nature rather to the Thomson 
than the Wordsworth school. His verse gives us the idea that 
he loved nature as did Thomson, Gray, and, other poets of the 
eighteenth century, fondly but complacently: Cowper as a poet 
of nature isto Shelley what Gilbert White isto Richard Jefferies: 
the note of intense passion, of dreamy, rapt adoration for nature 
which you find in the inspired verse of Shelley, and in the scarcely 
less inspired prose—if it be quite prose—of Jefferies’s ‘Meadow 
Thoughts’ or‘ Bits of Oak Bark’ is of course utterly lacking in 
Cowper or White. Before the French Revolution we look in vain 
for the passionate attitude to nature which we find preeminently 
in Shelley and in Jefferies, and perhaps in a more restrained form 
in Wordsworth and Tennyson.” 


Mr. A. Edmund Spender writes of Cowper as follows in 7he 
Westminster Review (May) : 


“We can not but admire a man who, subject to a lifelong ill- 
ness that inflicted with frequent recurrence an intense mental 
agony, fought persistently against his weakness—at times their 
master, at times a victim to their influence. Still he did not 
flinch even under this torture, but held his pen and pressed it to 
write in a cause which was distinctly unpopular. Cowper was 
preeminently a poet of feelings; he may have been melancholy, 
but he pointed out to his readers how they were themselves sub- 
jectsof emotion. He owed a debt to Providence, and he rebuked 
the people for their follies. In doing so he was regardless of his 
own fame and of their opprobrium. He gave them tolerable ad- 
vice, and strove to awaken them from their apathy to a sense of 
their duty toward their neighbors. 

“First of poets, since the days of Milton, to champion the 
sacredness of religion, he was the forerunner of a new school that 
disliked the political satires of the disciples of Pope, and aimed 
at borrowing for their lines of song from the simple beauties of a 
perfect nature.” 


Those who wish to see Cowper at his best, writes Mr. Birrell, 
should turn to “ Hope” and read the eighty lines beginning with 
“* Adieu,’’ Vinosa cries, and yet he sips 

The purple bumper trembling at his lips. 
Then, says Mr. Birrell, read the first six hundred lines of 
“Conversation,” then lines 144 to 209 of ‘‘The Sofa”; afterward 
the glorious lines from the “‘ Time-Piece,” beginning 


England, with all thy faults I love thee still, 
and ending 


Oh, rise some other such, 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. 


“The whole of the famous ‘Winter Morning Walk,’ ” says Mr. 
Birrell, ‘‘can be read with positive delight and exhilaration ; but 
if shorter poems need citation, ‘ Boadicea,’ ‘Toll for the Brave,’ 
and the ‘Lines to Mary’ are among the masterpieces of British 
verse.” 

This will be sufficient, thinks Mr. Birrell, to establish Cowper 
in the mind of the reader as one of the foremost English poets. 





Education at the End of the Century.—Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, in an address delivered before the annual 
conference of the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Chicago, summed up in an in- 
teresting way the present status of education at the century’s 
end. Everywhere, he remarked, there are to be found two forces 
at work—evolution and individualism ; and these two principles 
work harmoniously together to bring about individual culture 
and power while holding the individual in vital touch with the 
interests and common life of humanity. The election system— 
now so widely extended—is one fruit of individualism. The de- 
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mand for cooperation between schools of all grades and for co. 
ordination of studies is an evidence of the presence of the evolu- 
tionary principle in education. 

The great expenditures made for education by the chief coun- 
tries of the world are striking evidence of the enormous importance 
attached to education even from the purely official standpoint. 
We quote Professor Butler’s figures, as given in a recent number 
of Zhe Outlook : 


‘*Education, so conceived and so shaped, has made an irresisti- 
ble appeal to every civilized nation. During the century educa- 
tion has definitely become a state function, not as a dole, but as 
aduty. Consequently, the public expenditure for education has 
become enormous. In the United States it amounts annually to 
$200,000,000 for the common schools alone, or $2.67 per capita of 
population. This sum is about one tenth of the total wealth of 
Indiana or of Michigan as determined by the census of 1890. In 
Great Britain and Ireland the total public expenditure on account 
of education is over $88,000,000, or $2.20 per capita. In France 
it is about $58,000,000, or $1.60 per capita. In the German em- 
pire it is over $108,000,000, or more than $2 per capita. These 
four great nations, therefore, the leaders of the world’s civiliza- 
tion at this time, with a total population of nearly two hundred 
and ten million, are spending annually for education a sum con- 
siderably greater than $450,000,000, The annual expenditure of 
the United States for common schools is quite equal to the sum 
total of the expenditures of Great Britain, France, and Germany 
combined upon their powerful navies. It is nearly four fifths of 
the total annual expenditure of the armed camps of France and 
Germany upon their huge armies. It is a sum greater by many 
millions than the net ordinary expenditures of the United States 
Government in 1880. This expenditure for common schools has 
nearly trebled since 1870, and during that period has grown from 
$1.75 to $2.67 per capita of population, and from $15.20 to $18.86 
for each pupil enrolled.” 





A NOVELIST ON ART. 


T a dinner given recently by the National Sculpture Society, 

William Dean Howells gave his views on art and the true 

principles of art criticism. He said (we quote from the New York 
Evening Post, May 16) : 


“A whole critical jargon, a sort of chinook or pigeon, has 
grown up, by which we complete the confusion of our minds in 
the region where the arts must divide if’ they are to live, and we 
babble of color and drawing, light and shade, lyric and drama, 
form and structure, as if these were all equally or convertibly 
applicable to the various expressions of invariable art. But when 
a poet and a painter or a sculptor or an architect come honestly 
to rub their ideas together, and try to arrive at a mutual under- 
standing, they perhaps find that they are thinking of something 
very different under these fine names, and possibly end by each 
thinking the other a humbug, or each tacitly owning himself a 
humbug. 

‘No doubt the instinct for these would be the same in all of us, 
but the application of that instinct would be subjectively as di- 
verse as a book and a statue and an edifice objectively are.” 


The vital question—so thinks Mr. Howells—is, how can we 
reach the good and the pure meaning in art? He continues: 


“It may not be there by authority as simple and absolute 
the most beautiful man or woman who pauses before it; but | 
wonder if the vast mass of those who see it do not judge it as 
directly as they do those spectators; and whether they are not 
right in doing so. If my conjecture is true, do not they, after 
all, the ignorant, tasteless, uncritical multitude, render your art 
the highest tribute in viewing its expression with the same mind 
that they view some ‘cunning’st pattern of excelling nature '? 

“I know very well that the multitude admires many wretched 
and paltry things, and that it confuses the esthetical and ethical 
qualities of things; but I should like to believe that as we sim- 
plify ourselves and get directly at the core of life, we find our- 
selves in a larger companionship than when we hold aloof from 
the elemental things which all can understand and feel. In other 
terms, and to give an instance with my saw, I should like to 
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think that the average man when he looks in the park at a cer- 
tain group of an Indian hunter and his dog, feels more pleasure 
than when he looks at a certain statue of Robert Burns, or even 
at a certain other statue of FitzGreene Halleck; I should like to 
think his pleasure in the first would be of as high and pure qual- 
itv as any that art could give. 

“He Jie tegrible fellow, She ayetage man, but there are agreat 

penn ne nal Hs ort ee vane LO find out_his secret if 
ie Tras : 
~ “The Ticulty ig not to_make Aim-like the best, but to give 
hin the best. In this case, as In so many others, the law of de- 
mand and supply works backward, and the demand follows the 
supply. We must in all these things rely upon education, but 
education that begins with the artists, as with those who write 
and paint and build, as those who model and carve. When I see 
people reading the nine hundred and ninety-ninth thousand of 
the latest historical romance, my heart sinks; but I do not lose 
my faith that, when some great novelist divines how to report 
human nature as truly as such romances report it falsely, people 
will read him too in the nine hundred and ninety-ninth thousand. 
I do not say that they will think his novel greater than those 
romances; probably they will not, just as the average man who 
enjoys the Indian hunter might not think it greater than the 
Robert Burns or the F. G. Halleck. But happily that is not the 
artist’s affair, in either art; his affair is to do a beautiful and 
true thing so simply and directly that the average man will not 
miss the meaning and the pleasure of it.” 





ENGLISH VIEWS OF “ZAZA” AND THE SEX 
DRAMA. 


Y a curious and rather suggestive coincidence the literary 
centers of three leading nations have within the past half 
year been agitated over the question of a dramatic censorship. 
In Germany the proposed Lex Heinze (see Tue LiTErRAry DiIGEst, 
April 14, May 5), which seeks to bring all forms of literary and 
artistic expression under the strict surveillance of the law, has 
aroused the indignation of Germany’s leading scholars and men 
of letters. In America, two widely read journals at least were 
lately deeply agitated over the alleged immoral qualities of Mr. 
Clyde Fitche’s dramatization of ‘“Sapho,” altho their efforts in 
behalf of public morality were unavailing and the play still holds 
the boards. New York, which found cause of stumbling in Miss 
Nethersole’s rendition of ‘‘Sapho,” listened patiently, indeed ad- 
miringly, to ‘The Belle of New York” and to “Zaza.” But a 
portion of the British public now finds the latter play demorali- 
zing, and the question of making the censorship so strict as to ex- 
clude it and similar plays has been brought to the attention of 
the British Parliament by Mr. Samuel Smith, a member from the 
Welsh county of Flintshire. Mr. Smith indeed later confessed 
that he had never been within the walls of a theater, but was 
relying upon hearsay; and the House of Commons finally 
adopted the view that the public might safely be left to deter- 
mine for itself what plays it would hear and support. 

The more critical English journals do not find very much to 
praise in “Zaza,” altho Mrs. Leslie Carter is accepted as a capa- 
ble actress, and the play has attained a marked success at the 
Garrick Theater. The dramatic critic of The Saturday Review 
says of it: 

‘““Zaza’ is an absurdity within an absurdity. It is absurd, in 
the first place, to suppose that you can make a play by merely 
writing a part in which a celebrated actress may run through her 
favorite tricks and by setting up a number of little dummy parts 
round it. When a dramatist subverts the nature of things by 
making himself the humble interpreter of an actress, he ceases 
forthwith to be a dramatist. Also, he does a grave disservice to 
the actress; but as she is always very anxious that he should do 
it, and as the doing of it is almost always very lucrative, his 
eagerness for the job is not unnatural. There are many people 
who delight to see the celebrated actress disporting herself in a 
part specially made for her. I can understand their taste, tho I 
do not share it myself. I can understand that Mme. Réjane 
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must have played the part of Zaza quite perfectly, tho I person- 
ally, who care for mimes only as media, do not regret not having 
seen her in it. Such plays as ‘Zaza’ are all the more objection- 
able when they are translated into another language for the 
benefit of other actresses who do not at all resemble the actresses 
for whose benefit they were originally faked up. I called ‘Zaza’ 
an absurdity within an absurdity because Mrs. Leslie Carter is 
not at all like Réjane. She is a very capable, even powerful, 
actress, but she has little instinct for comedy, and the part which 
fits Réjane like a glove does not fit her. The glove, if I may say 
so, splits loudly at every seam. Loudness is, indeed, the chief 
feature of her performance; every point is exaggerated and un- 
derlined, every scene is overacted. On the first night at the 
Garrick, Mrs. Carter overacted to such a degree that at the end 
of the fourth act she had ten or eleven ‘recalls. 9” 


There is a not unimportant school of critics in England who 
believe that Mr. Pinero and the other realistic dramatists have 
confined their attention too exclusively to conjugal infelicities, 
to such an extent indeed as to make the mere physical side of sex 
relations the principal motive of human conduct. In arecent ad- 
dress Mr. Pinero defended the modern sexual drama against these 
critics. True comedy, he said, “must faithfully portray the man- 
ners of the age instead of stupidly setting to work to reform its 
morals.” It is life, according to his view, with which literature 
and the stage have to deal. Mr. Pinero said further (we quote 


from a reproduction of his address in the Philadelphia 7zmes) : 


“It is surely the great use of modern drama that while in its 
day it provides a rational entertainment, in the future it may 
serve as a history of the hour that gives it birth. History is the 
word I desire to impress most strongly upon you. It is, in my 
judgment, the word which in a breath defines the task, the duty 
of the writers of modern drama. These writers are the abstract 
and brief chronometers of the time. And yet one of the chief diffi- 
culties in the way of the modern dramatist arises out of that very 
point. It is no new difficulty, at any rate in our country. It is 
always snapping at the heels of the writer who takes the manners 
of his day for his material. The license of the dramatist is the 
cry raised, the protest continually being made against the prac- 
tise of the art of the playwright. 

“Last year there was more chatter about decadent stage plays 
and decadent literature generally than usual. I do not mean on 
the part of professional and qualified critics, who were entitled to 
deal with the question, but on the part of certain gentlemen con- 
spicuous in walks of life remote from art and literature, who are, 
in my opinion, not so qualified.” 


Mr. Pinero quotes, as an example of such criticism, the words 
of the Lord Chancellor, who said, in speaking of decadent stage 
plays: 


“On all sides intellectual development is visible, yet there are 
dark features in respect to our literary taste. Familiar public 
amusements, plays, and so on are tainted with what, with all 
reverence, I might call the spirit of those who made a mock of 
sin. And to my mind it has become a serious question whether, 
seeing some of the plays now being enacted, there is any great 
advantage in finding somebody to act as censor, and to prevent 
them from being played. If some of the plays now before the 
public might be played I do not know what might not be played.” 


Mr. Pinero also cites as an example of such pseudo-criticism 
Sir Edward Clark’s sweeping declaration that Swinburne’s 
“Rosamund” should have been burned. Such criticism, he 
thinks, is not only arrogantly unjust but subversive of all real 
ethical spirit. He writes: 


“So if any one elected to enter the ranks of the critics upon the 
strength of such indiscriminate denunciations, he must not com- 
plain if those who put a different and wider interpretation upon 
the mission of literature and the drama assign to them places 
among those persons not remarkable for qualities of liberality 
and open-mindedness. 

‘He must not mind if he were included in that body of people 
which in its mistrust of the theater, in its jealousy of the influ- 
ence of the theater. would reduce the drama to the intellectual 
level of the drawing-room charade. He must not complain if he 
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were classed with those who could not perceive that true comedy, 
by faithfully imitating the manners of the age instead of delib- 
erately and stupidly setting to work to reform its morals, might 
be, from the very force of its object-lesson, a moral entertain- 
ment of the finest kind. He must not complain if he were classed 
with those who failed to recognize that it is life with which litera- 
ture and the stage had to deal, and not their own prudish and 
sentimental view of it; who would bury the charter of the thea- 
ter and of letters underarubbish heap of cant and make-believe ; 
and who were unable to understand that the real decadent drama 
and the real decadent literature are the drama and the literature 
which presents a flattering but false conception of human con- 
duct. And finally he must not accuse us of discourtesy if we 
make bold to warn him of the danger of evil association with 
those people whé, under the pretense of being moralists, are 
nothing but moral-mongers.” 


Mr. Pinero’s critics continue to allege, however, that he and 
his school restrict their survey of life to a single side of it, how- 
While having little sympathy 
with the would-be custodians of other people’s morals, they 


ever important a one this may be. 


nevertheless maintain that Pinero, Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, and the 
other writers of the modern sexual plays would be truer artists 
and truer moralists if they did not put all the accent upon a few 
notes, 





D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
NOVEL, “IL FUOCO.” 


HE young Italian poet and novelist D’Annunzio has cre- 
ated a stir in two widely separated spheres—political and 
literary. He is a deputy in the Italian parliament (the represen- 


tative of Beauty, he has been called), and a few weeks ago he 





changed his party 
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affiliations in a sud- 
den and sensational 
manner. He had 
become disgusted 
“right,” 
to which he be- 
longed, and at the 
close of a particu- 
larly stormy sitting, 
he walked over to 


with the 





the group of Social- 
ists and radical Re- 
publicans and star- 
tled them by saying: 
‘““T have come to join 
you; for you are 
life.” He declared 
that his eyes had 
been opened to the 
pettiness, _ selfish- 


ness, stagnation, 




















and emptiness of 
the old, 








; conserva- 
GABRIELE D ANNUNZIO, 
tive parties, and 
that he would sever his connection with them. 

Close on the heels of this sensation, and in a, sense connected 
with it, came another—the publication of a new novel, entitled 
“Il Fuoco” (“The Flame”). It alsoappears toembody a change 
of tendency, an aspiration, a moral alien to all of D’Annunzio’s 
previous works—namely, that art is greater, fuller, broader than 
love. The story is autobiographical. It tells the story of the 
love of a great poet, Stelio Effrena, and an illustrious trage- 
dienne, la Foscarina. These pseudonyms are more than trans- 
parent, according to the critics, and the novelist has taken special 


pains to identify his hero with himself and his heroine with 
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Eleanora Duse, the famous actress. B. Guinaudeau, writing 
about the novel in the Paris Aurore, says: 

“Nothing remains veiled from us. We know how the lover is 
constituted, with all his physical and moral traits, and we are 
not left in ignorance of the intimate attractions, as well as of the 
defects, of the sweetheart, who is, for the young Stelio, just 
little too much of an old woman. We are told how she has re- 
sisted him at first; how she has yielded; hdw she -poured out, 
and drank,.love’s intoxication with overflowing heaft ;* how, 
later, she has fled from her lover in order to save his genius, for 
he had ceased to work, to produce masterpieces, atid she was 
devouring him with her passion.” 

D’Annunzio’s new story has pages of art and poetry that are 
pronounced by many continental critics to be superb and perfect, 
but it is at the same time, in the opinion of many, a monument 
of sensuality and unconscious immodesty, an exhibition of ego- 
tism such as the literature of no country has heretofore contained. 
Neither Lamartine nor Musset has so disrobed himself, artisti- 
cally speaking, in public, nor so placed himself on exhibition upon 
a pedestal. D’Annunzio’s warmest admirers have severely at- 
tacked his performance, and declared that in Stelio the author 
made himself ridiculous and repugnant by his pride and self- 
praise. Thus Enrico Penzacchi, in the Nuova Antologia, writes 
in an open letter to the novelist: 


‘How I should like to be able toseparate your personality from 
that of your hero! But, alas! you have yourself ingeniously 
contrived to prevent this, for you have made yourself the contin- 
uous and obstinate /ezt-motzf of your novel; you have put your 
personality, corporeal and moral, into every scene and have 
chosen to aggrandize it by numerous touches of exaggeration. 
.. . Your Stelio Effrena has something in him which makes him 
not only immoral, but also odious and ugly. A breath of morbid 
infatuation, escaping from the mind of this personage, traverses 
the whole action, transfigures the scenes, deforms the subordi- 
nate characters, and puts on everything an extravagance and 
want of mental equilibrium. We see nothing from page to page 
except the monstrous shadow of this Stelio, who imagines him- 
self holding in his hands ‘the primordial forces of things.’ ” 

Stelio, it seems, and therefore D’Annunzio whom he repre- 
sents, believes that art is a domain received for the é¢/z/e and 
inaccessible to the vulgar herd. He typifies the fatuity, the 
ferocious snobbishness of the decadents, literary mystics and 
symbolists who have endeavored to create an exclusive literary 
and esthetic world for the privileged few. Did not D’Annunzio 
so plainly portray his own personality, the type might be taken 
for a deliberately cruel exposure of this type, according to Gui- 
naudeau and Penzacchi. But the former adds that, the next step 
must be the subordination by the artist of art itself to life, just 
as he has embraced radicalism and Socialism because he found 
reality and vigor and truth inthem. The novel marked a trarsi- 
tion, but the poet’s present intellectual and moral state has ac- 
vanced beyond that depicted in this work. His next work should 
reflect his new conception of life and the place of beauty, love, 


and art in it.—7rans/ations made for Tue Literary DicEs?. 





NOTES. 


DESPITE some adverse criticisms of Kipling’s ‘“‘Absent-Minded Beggat 
it is said that the poem has brought the English war fund the sum 
$485,000. 


APROPOS of Kipling, it seems that his “‘Stalky & Co.” is creating a fur: 
in the English schools. Since its appearance, one head master has report« 
that there are increased difficulties of maintaining discipline and a respe 
for school regulations. 


A NEW book from the pen of Mark Twain is announced under the tit! 
“The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.” It will contain various descripti 
sketches, some of the titles of which are “‘ Diplomatic Play,” ‘‘ Clothes,” ani 
“Stirring Times in the Austrian Parliament.” 


FRANK DAMROSCH, it is reported, is still pushing his scheme to ra 
$2,000,000 for a building with a seating capacity of 8,000 persons, where ¢ 
certs shall be given by 150 orchestral members and a chorus of 3,000 singers. 
His idea is to reach in this way the people who are unable to pay more than 
ten or twenty-five cents for a seat. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE SPLASH OF A RAIN-DROP. 


HERE are few persons who, during a heavy shower, have 

not tried to pass the time by observing the thousands of 

little crystal fountains that spring upon the surface of ponds and 
rivers. Smaller jets take the form of rings or crowns, and others 
are simply areas of disturbance that disappear as suddenly as 
they are formed. 


these has recently been the object of serious scientific inquiry, 


The formation of such jets or fountains as 


and the success of the method of studying them by means of in- 
stantaneous photography has thrown new light on some of the 


problems connected with the motion of liquids. An article on 








SERIES I, 
FIGS. 1 tO 13.—SPLASHES CAUSED BY A SHORT FALL. 


the subject is contributed to the Revue Encyclopédigue (April 28) 


by M. R. Jarry. Says this writer: 


“The problem is a very old one, and is among those that have 
always awakened and piqued the curiosity of man. How many 
generations have observed these same jets . . . and have won- 
dered without being able to get at the inner nature of the phe- 
nomena! At the present day when the cinematograph and in- 
stantaneous photography have so many different applications, it 
may seem that it ought to be easy to follow a drop falling into 








SERIEs IT. 
FIGS. 14 to 18.—SPLASHES CAUSED BY A LONG FALL, 


water ; but in practise the thing is not so simple, for the changes 
are much more rapid than those that are within the reach of 
cinematography, and no instrument of this kind has yet been de- 
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vised that can take the photographs necessary in such an inves- 
tigation. 

“For such rapid motions the most perfect photographic shut- 
ters are much too slow, and it is necessary to have recourse to the 
much briefer illumination than the electric spark produces. 


The 





SERIES ITI. 
FIGS. 19 to 22.—CHANGE OF A SPLASH-CRATER INTO A CLOSED BUBBLE, 


originals of the photographs herewith presented were taken by 
means of a spark whose duration was certainly less than one 
interval of time that 
same relation to a whole second that a day does to ten thousand 
years.” 


three-millionth of a second—an bears the 


M. Jarry describes at length the apparatus used for producing 
the spark, for dropping the water, and for taking the picture pre- 
cisely at the instant desired, all of which require ingenious and 
careful adjustment. Passing to the photographs M. Jarry notes 
that the first series show that a falling drop changes its shape as 
it falls, 


When it struck the surface in this case, it was elongated. 


acting as if it were contained in an elastic envelope. 
As it 
enters the liquid it forms a sort of crater which increases in size 
and height. Jets at first spring from it, but they soon contract 
into lobes, which flatten out, and then the crater settles down 
into a simple circle on the surface. Next the spot at the middle 
of the circle begins to rise and shortly acrystal column is formed, 
which in its turn falls and appears finally as a sphere resting on 
the surface. After a few final oscillations the liquid is at rest. 
Different phenomena are seen when the fall is from a greater 


height. To quote M. Jarry’s account: 


“If we let the drop fall from the height of a meter [3 feet 3 
inches] and use a drop about one third of an inch in diameter, 
we shall observe an emerging column as before, but we shall 
have some new forms; this time the crater rises much higher and 
has time to close over the central cavity ; the bubble thus formed 





Gos 


SERIEFs IV. 
; to 25.—SPLASHES PRODUCED BY AN IVORY BALL. 


FIGS. 2 


always opens again, and retreats, so that it offers no obstacle to 
the rising central column. This is shown in Series II. 

“For Series III. we operate from a height of 137 centimeters 
[4 feet 5 inches] . . . and with double the size of drop. The 
crater still closes up and takes the form-of areal bubble. The 
envelope of this bubble is at first thick, uneven, and covered with 
ridges, but it soon becomes thinner and more regular; the liquid 
runs down its sides and is distributed more evenly over its sur- 
face. The formation of each of these mysterious domes takes 
place in less than two hundredths of a second, and before a tenth 
of a second the whole edifice has vanished. 

“In Series IV. are represented the splashes produced by the 
fall of a sphere of polished ivory 1 centimeter [0.4 inch] in diam- 
eter, falling from a height of 60 centimeters [24 inches] into a 
mixture of milk and water contained in a glass vessel 1 foot deep 
and 9g inches in diameter. 
ished, the splash makes a noise and is accompanied by a brisk 
projection of bubbles from the liquid surface. In Fig. 24, the 
shadow thrown on the surface gives us interesting information ; 
while the sphere is penetrating into the liquid the surface is quiet ; 
we may therefore conclude that the general level rises as soon as 
the sphere enters the water, or at least that the speed with which 


When the sphere is imperfectly pol- 
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the leveling is effected is of the same order as the speed of fall- 
ing of the solid body."—7vrans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





A NEW DEVICE FOR STILLING THE WAVES. 


HE success of a thin film of oil as a means for quieting tuy- 
bulent wave-motion is now well known. Somewhat similar 
in principle is a method invented recently by an Italian, Baron 
Benvenuto d’ Alessandro, and he claims that it is yet more effi- 
cient. He designs it for the protection of vessels at sea, en- 
trances to harbors, light-houses, etc. We quote the following 
description from 7he Marine Review (April 26), which gives 
credit for its information to a consular report: 


“His invention consists in retaining on the surface of the water 
an unsubmergible floating net by means of outriggers when used 
to protect vessels in storms at sea, and by attaching it to buoys 
when used to protect lighthouses, hydraulic works in construc- 

tion, entrances to har- 
) bors, etc. He bases the 
idea of his invention 
upon the principle that 
in covering the surface 
of the sea with a thin, 
flexible, light, and float- 
ing body of whatever na- 
ture, the part covered 
forms a crust under 
which the molecules of 
the imprisoned mass of 
water can not move in 
the same manner as the 
surrounding body of un- 
covered water, the result 
being that even the most 
violent waves, upon 
reaching the edge of the 
crust, instead of climb- 
ing over it, of breaking 
or of destroying it, will 
pass under it as if there 
were a fall or difference 
of level, become flattened 
out, and lose much of 
their force. 

“The net used in the 

NET IN POSITION. recent experiments at 
Havre was made of a 
thin hemp fiber, knitted in square meshes of 4 centimeters 
[1.57 inches], and afterward waterproofed by the application of 
a solution of powdered cork and pure rubber. The material of 
the finished net was 3 millimeters [0.12 inch] in thickness and 
light, weighing only 120 grams [44% ounces avoirdupois] per 
square meter [10.76 square feet]. It was constructed by the 
Société Industrielle des Telephones at Paris. The net was 110 
meters [360.9 feet] long and 15 meters [49.2 feet] wide, made in 
four sections, securely fastened together. The two outside sec- 
tions were 5 meters [16.4 feet] wide throughout the whole length 
of the net. The middle sections were also 5 meters [16.4 feet] 
wide, but extended only 1o meters [32.8 feet] from either end, 
leaving an open space in the center of the net go meters [295.27 
feet] long and 5 meters [16.4 feet] wide. The inventor’s reason 
for constructing the net with an open space in the center is that 
in his numerous experiments with the net made in this way, 
when used for the protection of entrances to harbors, etc., he found 
the surface of the water enclosed in the free spaces to be always 
calm, as if it were actually covered by the net. The net with 
the open space is only used when it is anchored. For the pro- 
tection of vessels at sea the net is made solid. 

“The accompanying sketch shows the dimensions of the net 
and the arrangement of the buoys by which it was held in posi- 
tion. To illustrate the efficiency of the net in protecting hydrau- 
lic works in course of construction from the effects of a heavy 
surf, Baron d’ Alessandro, about three weeks ago, placed his net 
off the middle of the north jetty of the new avant-port at Havre, 
which is now finished for about 4oo meters. The buoys B&B were 
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anchored in 50 feet of water, at high tide, in a position to secure 
the head of the net in the direction at the prevailing westerly 
winds and perpendicular to the jetty; the buoys 4’ #” being 
about 100 meters [328 feet] from it. At first only four buoys were 
used—2# and #" #&"—but the anchors not being heavy enough 
to stand the force of the current, the buoys dragged, allowing 
the net to be slackened and take the form of acrescent. After- 
ward, the buoys 4’ ZB’ were added and the weight of the anchors 
increased. During a heavy westerly gale recently the net was 
held in position; but, on account of the seas hurling themselves 
against the jetty and breaking over it, it was impossible to ap- 
proach near enough toobserve the effects which the net produced 
upon the portion of water protected. Mr. d’Alessandro is not 
discouraged by the unsatisfactory results of his experiments at 
Havre and intends in the near future to place his net in another 
position, in which, while being exposed to the heavy seas, it can 
be readily seen from the shore and its action judged. Other 
trials have been made of the floating net; in 1891 at Quiberon, 
department of Morbihan, and in 1892 at Cherbourg.” 





SOME PHASES OF HUNGER. 

.* is characteristic of modern scientific investigation that it is 

not satisfied with our knowledge of the most familiar things, 
but finds mysteries to solve in every-day objects and in phenom- 
ena so close to our daily lives that we hardly realize that there is 
anything in them to investigate. Such are familiar sensations 
like thirst and hunger. An interesting discussion of the nature 
of the former was recently published in these pages, and we now 
translate an article on some facts connected with the latter, con- 
tributed to Cosmos (April 7). Says the writer: 

“Hunger is a vague and ill-defined sensation, which impels us 
to take food; the opposite sensation is that of satiety. The first 
degree of hunger is appetite. The absence of appetite, when it 
is permanent, constitutes a malady known technically as ‘ano- 
rexia.’ 

‘““We generally localize the sensation of hunger in the stomach. 
Nevertheless, the need of eating does not habitually manifest 
itself by uneasiness in this organ. However, as the taking of 
food rapidly appeases the hunger, we are led to localize it in the 
stomach. Schiff has made some investigations on this point that 
seem to establish the vagueness of this localization. If we in- 
quire of subjects ignorant of anatomy, some will report a general 
feeling of disquiet, without any clear seat, while others designate 
the neck or the breast as the locality of the disagreeable feeling 
that is appeased by taking nourishment. 

“It is not always the same; in a diseased state this sensation 
may make itself felt in various ways. ‘There have been described 
many abnormal forms of it, such as desire to eat sand or earth, 
or to drink ink or other repulsive substances. These, however, 
are rather aberrations of taste than perversions of hunger. 

“The following is a special kind of perversion: At the hour cor- 
responding to the need of taking food the normal appetite fails and 
is replaced by nausea. This state, which masks that of hunger 
and is its morbid equivalent, ceases when food is taken. It is 
very important to realize this fact, for when it is not understood 
there results an insufficiency of nourishment that increases the 
feebleness and nervousness of the patient.” 


Two other kinds of hunger are described, we are told, by Drs. 
Mathieu and Beauchant, and have been named “ painful hunger ” 
and “agonizing hunger.” The need of taking food generally 
produces secretion of the gastric juice, and with some persons the 
excess of acid in this fluid causes pain, which may be ailayed by 
taking an alkali to neutralize it. The variety of hunger referred 
to above as “agonizing hunger” is characterized by painful anx- 
iety of mind. Those who suffer from it fear that some terrible 
accident is about to happen to them; they break out into perspi- 
ration, tremble, and sometimes almost lose their reason. [food 
is taken, all these symptoms disappear. Says the writer: 

“In reality, these persons are suffering from fear of inanition, 
fear of hunger, in the same way that others suffer from fear of 
great spaces, of crowds, of public assemblages, etc. 

‘Many of these victims take the precaution to have food always 
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within reach. During the day they have bread in their pockets ; 
at night they keep food ona table near the bed. In this way, 
their minds being at ease, they can go out or sleep without fear, 
certain of finding nourishment promptly if attacked by hunger. 
If, on the contrary, they have no food at hand they are disquieted, 
and this disquietude brings on acrisis. Such persons are usu- 
ally not great eaters; avery small amount of food suffices to sat- 
isfy them. 

“The chemical condition of one person suffering from a malady 
of this sort was, as observed by M. Soupanet at the Andral Hos- 
pital, about normal. In twoother cases there was a slight excess 
of hydrochloric acid in the organism, and it is easily understood 
how such an excess, which often accompanies exaggerated or 
painful hunger, may become in predisposed persons the occa- 
sional causes of crises of ‘anxious’ hunger. It is, however, not 
an indispensable factor. 

“The different varieties of nervous fear, or ‘ phobias,’ are met 
with in certain neuropathic persons; they are almost always 
stigmata of hereditary degeneracy. Thus all persons who suffer 
from this malady are either nervous invalids, simple neuras- 
thenics, hysterical patients, or actual degenerates.”"— 7ramns/a- 
tion made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A UNIQUE ELECTRIC ROAD. 


A” electric railway embodying some peculiar and unusual 
features has recently been installed at Palermo, Sicily. 
This road, we learn from 1’ Energie Electrigue (condensed in 
The Western Elec- 
frician), connects 


Position 3 






Rocca and Monuale, 
somewhat less than 
a mile apart,and has 
steep grades, from 
7 to 12 per cent. 
These grades were 
thought to necessi- 
tate a variation from 
simple traction 
methods, so that a 
curious combination 
of cable and trolley 
has been adopted. 
To quote the ac- 
count: 


“The system com- ” 
prises two double See ee 
tracks, one for the —_ rer 
coaches and one PALERMO’S ELECTRIC RAILWAY. POSITION OF 

TRAINS IN TRANSIT. 
about half as wide 
for the electric locomotive. Two locomotives are connected by 
a metallic cable passing over a drum at the upper end, as shown 
in the plan. 

“At the lower terminal the descending locomotive motor fol- 
lows its track, going below the level of the coach, and the latter 
passes over it. 

“These locomotives have single motors of 60 kilowatts, which 
drive the wheels through an endless-screw attachment and cog 
gearing. They weigh 7.5 tonseach. The coaches weigh 8.5 tons 
light and 11 tons loaded. These are equipped with two motors 
of 25 kilowatts each. 

‘“When a coach is ready to rise the grade, it passes the loco- 
motive which is beneath it, and waits a signal from this to the 
locomotive at the top of the grade. That locomotive comes out 
of its hiding-place ahead of the car, and starts down the line, 
and as the two locomotives are connected by cable, this action 
«lraws the lower one up from its retreat, and this then pushes the 
up-going car. 

“During this maneuver the locomotive which is descending is 
the only source of power. When the lower car has reached the 
summit the locomotive is detached and the car goes through the 
medium of its own motors over the rest of the route through the 
CHP 4 624.0% 
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“The current used is continuous at 500 volts, and the rails are 
utilized for a return of the current. 

“The sketch will illustrate the description. In it position 1 
shows arrival of the coaches at the two terminals of the line (A) 
and (B). In position 2 the ascending car is ready for the loco- 
motive to push and the descending car is ready to move. In 
position 3 the ascent and descent commence. The descending 
locomotive and car are moving independently of each other. 
Position 4 is the same. In position 5 the end of the grade is 
reached. In positions 6 and 7 the cars are disengaged and pro- 
ceed on their trips. The plan shows the system of switching. 

“The street line is operated in connection with the street-light- 
ing system and the city lighting generally.” 





WATCHING PLANTS GROW BY KINETOSCOPE., 


HE application of the principle of the kinetoscope to very 
slow motions, so that a movement that takes several 
months to accomplish may be exhibited on a screen within the 
space of a few minutes, is not new. Such an application to the 
exhibition of plant growth was made in France several years ago 
and described at that time in Tue Lirerary Dicrest. But recent 
great improvements in the mechanism of the kinetoscope have 
made it possible to use the method for serious study, and it has 
lately been so used by Charles S. Slichter, who describes his 
experiments in Scz#ence (April 6) in the course of an article on 
“The Mechanics of Slow Motions.” He had been studying the 
slow movement of such viscous solids as clay, or wet sand, which 
is so important a factor in geological changes, and found diffi- 
culty in getting reliable data for his investigations. He says: 


“ec 


It occurred to me a few years ago that the kinutoscope offered 
a ready means of securing almost any desired magnification of 
the rate of these slow motions and thus presented to us a method 
of securing the lines of flow and rates of motion for any desired 
case. The method that I selected for that purpose was as fol- 
lows: Let the moving body be photographed upon kinetoscope 
film at stated intervals—every few minutes, or every few hours, 
as the case may require. After a sufficient number of these 
photographs have been obtained, the film may be run through an 
ordinary projecting kinetoscope at the usual rate. In this way 
the motion that has required several weeks for its production 
may be reproduced upon the screen within the limits of a few 
minutes or seconds. I have magnified in this way the rate of 
motion about five hundred thousandfold, but of course there is no 
major limit to the possible rate of magnification. I made the first 
application of this method of magnifying slow motions to the mo- 
tion of growing seedlings. Several peas and beans were placed in 
a glass root cage containing wet sand. The photographs were 
taken by artificial light at fixed intervals day and night for about 
three weeks. When the film is run through the kinetoscope the 
entire growth for the period of three weeks is reproduced ina 
few seconds. I found the motions of two peas, which were placed 
upon the top of the soil, especially interesting. These peas found 
it almost impossible to get their roots into the soil. In one case 
the root came out of the top of the pea and made directly for the 
moist soil. It found this too hard to penetrate, but the root con- 
tinued to grow, the result being that the pea was rolled about 
the root cage in a very grotesque manner, the root curving and 
writhing much like an angleworm struggling to get into the soil. 

“The kinetoscope also shows very clearly the different speeds 
at which the various parts of the plant grow, and the different 
speeds at which the same part grows at different times. The 
greatest variety in the rate of growth exists, as I suppose is well 
known, and of course the kinetoscope brings out the relative 
rates of growth in a very truthful and graphic manner. I regret 
that my first film does not show any considerable part of the 
growth of the stems of the plant, as after growing a few centi- 
meters the stems opened the lid of the root cage and passed out 
of range of the camera. 

“The rather startling results of this method as applied to grow- 
ing plants has caused me to give some further attention to the 
matter. At the present time I am preparing some additional 
films taken from growing seeds. Of course there is no reason 


why the photographing should not be continued until the plants 
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have bloomed and fruited, if any fact important to mechanics or 
botany is likely to result from the trouble. Perhaps botanists 
know of matters in plant growth and plant development that it 
may pay. them to investigate by the same method. I anticipate 
that some interesting facts concerning the mechanics of the root’s 
motion into and through the soil will result from such studies. 

“T have taken up the work now being done upon living organ- 
isms as merely preliminary to the general problem that I have 
set before me. It must be several months before enough mate- 
rial can be accumulated for a proper discussion of observed and 
theoretical results in the motions of plastic solids. The actual 
results may prove disappointing, but this fact can not be deter- 
mined in advance.” 





A “*CIGAR-SHAPED” TRAIN. 


AILROAD experts have long known that in running at high 
speeds the chief resistance to be overcome is that of the 
air. The recent feat of a bicyclist in riding sixty miles an hour 
behind a moving train has demonstrated the same thing. It 
has been pointed out that in the case of a train the spaces be- 
tween and beneath the cars increase this resistance greatly and 
that for high speeds these ought to be covered over in some way, 
so that the train would slip through the airas an ocean liner does 
through the water. Several years ago experiments were made 
in France with a locomotive covered with a protective shield, but 
the first practical attempt to carry out these ideas on a large scale 
has been made by Frederick U. Adams. The construction of his 
train, which he believes will revolutionize railroading, is thus 
described in The Railway World (May 12) : 


“A unique railroad train, designed to reduce to a minimum 
the atmospheric resistance which retards all moving bodies, and 
which is built on plans prepared by Mr. Frederick U. Adams, 
was given a preliminary trial last Monday over the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and, tho the test was not designed to bring out all the 
capabilities of the train, the results indicate that a new epoch in 
train operation has dawned. The train consisted of an engine, 
a tender, and six cars. The engine was one of’ the lighter vari- 
ety, and not speedy. What attracted attention to it was the con- 
struction of the cars, the body continuing all but to the track, 
completely hiding the wheels and trucks. The roof line is con- 
tinuous, and the rear car tapers. These are all features in the 
reduction of resistance, the shape of the train offering the least 
possible surface to the draft.” 


Among other feats accomplished under circumstances not cal- 
culated to develop speed, we are told, were runs of 3% miles 
in two and a half minutes, 18 miles in sixteen minutes, and 10 
miles in eight minutes. West from Washington the train took 
grades on which two engines are usually required, at 30 miles 
per hour, three minutes faster than the best regulartime. To 
quote again: 


“Mr. Adams believes his method of train construction will 
eventually be adopted throughout the country, the ordinary 
coaches being readily altered to fulfil the ideas of the new 
method. A series of formal tests have been arranged over a 
course from Washington to Jersey City. There will be three of 
them. The first will be a full test at a schedule speed of 40 miles 
an hour. The second will be a speed test, the new train and one 
of the ordinary make, with engines of similar weight and equal 
trains, going to the limit of their ability over the same track. 


The third will be as well a speed test, but, instead of anordinary _ 


engine, one of the great Royal Blue flyers will draw the train, 
and Mr. Adams fully expects the result to be a speed that has 
never been equaled in the history of railroads. After these trips 
the train will be taken westward, and similar trials will be made 
on the roads leading out of Chicago. Mr. Adams has spent the 
last six months superintending the construction of the train at 
the Mount Clare shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. His 
theories were scientifically demonstrated a number of years ago, 
but the train which pulled out from Camden Station last Monday 
was the first ever in operation, and the inventor was jubilant at 
this practical demonstration of his claims.” 
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The Longest Bridge Span.—The honor of possessing 
the longest span in the world, which was wrested from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge by the Forth Bridge, is again to return to this Conti- 
nent, altho not to the United States. This great span will form 
part of the new bridge across the St. Lawrence at Quebec, Can- 
ada. Says 7he Scientific American: 


“The Brooklyn Bridge measures a few feet under 1,600 feet 
between the towers; the new East River Bridge between the 
same points of measurement will be exactly 1,600 feet; the two 
main spans of the Forth Bridge are 1,710 feet in the clear, while 
the great bridge now to be erected across the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec is to have a central span of 1,800 feet. The securing of 
the contract by the Phoenix Iron and Steel Company, of Phcenix- 
ville, Pa., is another distinct tribute to bridge-builders of this 
country; for it is certain that the award of a $4,500,000 contract 
for the erection of a bridge on British territory would not have 
come to this country if the British bridge-builders had been able 
to offer superior inducements in the way of design and economy. 

“Tt is significant that in spite of the oft-repeated statement 
that all subsequent bridges of this magnitude would be con- 
structed on the suspension principle, the new Quebec bridge is 
to be of the cantilever type. The old objection of lack of stabil- 
ity which formerly held against suspension bridges has disap- 
peared. The principles of the suspension type are better under- 
stood, or, shall we say, better applied, than they were, and with 
the improved materials that are now available, it is possible to 
give suspension bridges of the largest size all the rigidity which 
can reasonably be asked for. Asregards the question of economy, 
the cantilever is by far the more costly type, the difference in 
cost increasing at a multiplying ratio of the increase in length. 
In view of this fact it is probable that the adoption of the canti- 
lever type at Quebec was due to the local conditions.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


THE following method for determining the age of eggs is practised in the 
markets of Paris, according to the Badcker- und Konditor-Zeitung: ** About 
six ounces of common cooking-salt is put into a large glass, which is then 
filled with water. When the salt is in solution an egg is dropped into the 
glass. If the egg is only one day old it immediately sinks to the bottom ; if 
any older it does not reach the bottom of the glass. If three days old it 
sinks only just below the surface. From five days upward it floats; the 
older it isthe more it protrudes out of the water.’”’—7vranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A PECULIAR condition of the hair in a negro child is described by a physi- 
cian in Trinidad, West Indies. Says 7he Medical Record (May s): ‘** The hair 
grows luxuriantly and separates itself into thin rope-like strands, made up 
of closely interwoven meshes. The strands measure from six to twelve 
inches in length. The parts nearest the skull are black; the distal ends 
are a pronounced red, due to the exposure to the sun. The condition is 
congenital. There is much superstition among the natives affected, and 
children are obliged to carry this abnormal mass until they are old enough 
to cut it away with their own hands. After cutting, the condition does not 
recur.” 


‘*ELECTRICAL power transmission has been developed to a really remark- 
able extent in this country, if we can trust a report of a lecture by Sir 
William Preece that appears inthe English journals,” says 7he Western 
Electrician. ** The genial and versatile lecturer is credited with this state- 
ment. ‘The waterfalls of the Highlands may work the tramways of 
Glasgow ; Niagara already worksthose of Baltimore.’ Inasmuch as Balti- 
more is 325 miles from Niagara Falls as the crow flies, we believe the state- 
ment to be incorrect. Very likely Buffalo is the city intended to point the 
moral, and the error probably, and perhapsnot unnaturally, arose from the 
fact that the United States 1s a large country, and the further coincidence 
that the names of both the cities begin with the same letter.”’ 


‘““PROF. MIGUEL MARAZTA has made what seemsa curious anthropologi- 
cal discovery in the valley of Rebas (Gerona), at the end of the Eastern 
Pyrenees,”’ says Omega. ‘‘ There exists in this district a somewhat numer- 
ous group of people, who are called Nanos (dwarfs) by the other inhabi- 
tants, and as a matter of fact are not more than four feetin height. Their 
bodies are fairly well built, hands and feet small, shoulders and hips broad, 
making them appear more robust than they really are. Their features are 
so peculiar that there is no mistaking them among others. All have red 
hair; the face is as broad as long, with high cheek-bones, strongly de- 
veloped jaws, and flat nose. The eyes are not horizontal but somewhat 
oblique, like those of Tartars and Chinese. A few straggling, weak hairs 
are found in place of beard. The skin is pale and flabby. Men and women 
are so much alike that the sex can only be told from the clothing. ‘Tho the 
mouth is large the lips do not quite cover the large projecting incisors. 
The Nanos, who are the butt of the other inhabitants, live entirely by 
themselves in Rebas. They intermarry only among themselves, so that 
their peculiarities continue to be reproduced. Entirely without education, 
and without any chance of improving their condition, they lead the life of 
pariahs. They know their own names, but rarely remember those of their 
parents, can hardly tell where they live, and have no idea of numbers.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


HE early report that the younger and more progressive ele- 
ment had gained control of the great quadrennial confer- 

ence of the Northern Methodist Church in Chicago is believed 
to have been amply confirmed by the radical acts of the confer- 
ence in admitting the lay delegates to equal representation with 
the clergy and in admitting women delegates; by its large 
(altho insufficient) vote for a negro for bishop; by the decision 
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ever since. He is the author of the following works: ‘ Jesse Lee 
and the Old Elm,’ ‘People’s Church Pulpit,’ ‘Lives of the 
Methodist Church Bishops,’ and ‘Fraternal 
Church in Ireland and England.’ 

““David H. Moore, of Cincinnati, editor of 7ke Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, was born near Athens, Ohio, September 4, 1838. 
He was appointed to the Bainbridge circuit as junior preacher 
in 1860, having been graduated from the Ohio University. In 
1861 he was stationed at Marietta, Ohio, but’a year later entered 
the Union ranks as a private soldier. He was elected captain of 
Company A, Eighty-seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He was 
made prisoner at Harper’s Ferry, but was exchanged, and later 
assisted in forming the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Ohio 
Volunteers, in which he rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Greetings: The 























J. W. HAMILTON. D. H. MOORE, 


THE NEW METHODIST 


that church papers must be put ona paying basis or stop publica- 
tion; by the removal of the time limit from the pastoral term, 
and by the movement to relax the ban on questionable amuse- 
ments, which was defeated only by a very narrow majority. 

The long balloting for the two new bishops, which consumed 
nearly a week, aroused considerable interest all over the coun- 
the 


try, and presented several picturesque features. Before 


voting began the conference decided that a 


F. W. WARNE, E. W. 


BISHOPS. 


PARKER, 


He followed Sherman on the march to the sea, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war returned to his ministerial duties. During his 
career later he served as president of Wesleyan College for 
Women at Cincinnati, as chancellor-president of Colorado Semi- 
nary, as chancellor of the University of Denver, and as editor of 
The Western Christian Advocate, to which he was elected in 
1884. He is recognized as one of the greatest pulpit orators of 
the church, and in the present conference came out as the cham- 
pion of the rights of women in the General 
Conference.” 





negro could hold the episcopal office, and many 
took it for granted that J. W. E. 


only negro candidate, was sure of election ; 


Bowen, the 


but after holding a prominent place on the 
first few ballots his vote began to fall off, and 
he withdrew. J. F. Berry, the leading candi- 
date on the first thirteen ballots, reached the 
conclusion that it was his candidacy that was 
the cause of the long deadlock, and withdrew 
from the race, so that he, too, the other can- 
didate who seemed certain to be made bishop, 
failed of election. The careersof J. W. Ham- 
ilton and D. H. Moore, who were elected, are 
sketched as follows in the Chicago despatches 
of the Associated Press: 








F. W. Warne pastor of the English Church 
of Calcutta, and E. W. Parker, president of 
the Epworth League of India and presiding 
elder of the conference of North India, were 
elected as additional missionary bishops in 
the Orient without opposition. 

The interesting fact brought out in the course 
of the conference-session, that nearly all the 
church periodicals are published at a loss, has 
Of the fifteen offi- 
cial papers of the church, it is said, only two, 
the New York Christian Advocate and The 
Epworth Herald, of Chicago, are financially 


profitable. 


occasioned some surprise. 





The other thirteen have lost $108, - 





ooo during the last four years. The policy 

“John William Hamilton was born in Lewis which the conference has decided to take 
ey he get Near Meg het toward these pubiatons st consodate um 
with the degree of A.B., and from the Boston profitable papers in neighboring fields, or al- 
University in 1875 with the degree of D.D. J. W. E. BOWEN, low the local conferences to guarantee their 


During his career he has been financial agent 
of Mount Union College, pastor of a church 
at Newport, Ohio, and at Malden, Mass. For twenty-five 
years he had been a prominent preacher in and near Boston. 
In 1892 he was elected corresponding secretary of the Freedman’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society, and has held that position 


The negro candidate for bishop. 


support, or, where these methods fail, to dis- 
New 


Post notes that other denominations have had 


continue publication. A writer in the 


York Evening 


to meet the same problem. He says: 


“The Unitarians faced this exigency a few years ago, and 7he 
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Christian Register now is kept up to its present standard be- 
cause it is endowed. Within five years the New Hampshire 
fournal, the Vermont Chronicle, and The Christian Mirror of 
Portland, Me., organs of the orthodox Congregationalists of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine, have avoided death by being 
merged in 7he Congregationalist; and The Religious Herald 
of Hartford, Conn., a similar mouthpiece, has died recently of 
inanition. Within ten years 7he Christian Inguirer of New 
York City and The National Baptist of Philadelphia have been 
merged with 7ée Examiner of New York. Three years ago the 
Universalists decided that the only way for their denomination 
to have a worthy organ was for 7he Christian Leader and The 
Universalist to unite. Many rivals of 7he Churchman have 
come and gone, and great sums have been sunk, first and last, 
in Protestant Episcopal journalism in New York City, but to-day 
the entire Eastern field is left undisputed to 7he Churchman, 
its last prospective rival, 74e Church, of Boston, living but a 
brief career.” 


The same writer goes on tosketch the reasons, as he sees them, 
First, he 


- second, the multi- 


for this falling-off in the support of the religious press. 


says, “there is the waning of sectarianism’ 
plication of journa’ edited by specialists. For theology, the 
reader can turn to special theological journals ; for literary criti- 
cism, to literary journals; for agriculture, to the farm journals, 
“Or,” he continues, “does the reader want editorial comment on 
the news of the world that formerly was deemed so wicked by 
the New York Oéserver that it printed it apart in its secular de- 
partment, and warned its readers not to read it on Sunday, why 
there are 7he Outlook, The Independent, Tur Literary Dicest, 
Public Opinion, and The Christian Herald, which latter, with 
its cheap price, its ‘up-to-date’ daily newspaper methods, its 
many illustrations, and its continuance of the old custom of offer- 
ing premiums to subscribers, has probably done more to make 
‘hard sledding’ for the conventional religious weekly than any 
competitor which they have had of late.” 

The third reason, he believes, is the fact that the day of mas- 
terful, dominating personalities in journalism has passed; and 
the fourth, that the illustrated monthlies and weeklies are proy- 
Yet, he 
concludes, as long as denominations exist, denominational papers 


ing formidable competitors for the religious papers. 


will be needed, and “‘on this basis it is presumable that a few 
religious weeklies will find it possible to survive, but whether as 
privately owned or as subsidized properties is an unsolved prob- 
lem, about which prophecy is difficult. Obviously, the journals 
which are conducted with the most catholicity of spirit, the great- 
est range of news, the freshest setting forth of new methods of 
carrying on church work, will succeed best.” 





Church Union in Scotland.—The death of the Duke of 
Argyll, himself an early upholder—tho not a member—of the 
Free Church of Scotland, which separated from the Established 
Presbyterian Church in 1843, is coincident with a far-reaching 
effort among the Scottish ecclesiastical bodies looking toward 
reunion. Influences have long been at work tending to a union 
between the Free Church and a still earlier seceding body, the 
United Presbyterian Church—the two largest dissenting bodies 
in the kingdom. Both these secessions from the Established 
Church were due, not to doctrinal differences, but to disputes re- 
A day has now been set—Octo- 
ber 31—for the first meeting of the representative body of the 
““Free United Church of Scotland,” and arrangements have been 


lating to administrative details. 


made for theological teaching in the new denomination. 

There is a possibility, according to the London 7imes (April 
20), that this union between the Free and the United churches 
may be followed by other movements in behalf of union. The 
Laymen’s League, an influential association composed of all the 
Presbyterian bodies of Scotland, has lately issued a manifesto in 
favor of the organic reunion of Presbyterians generally. Indeed, 
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reunion may go still further. The Scottish Episcopal Church, 
says The Times, has recently been making enormous strides in 
the good graces of the people, particularly of the more cultured 
Upon this interesting development 7he 


classes. Times re- 


marks: 


“There have been private conferences of late among Scottish 
Protestants of all denominations with a view to promoting ‘the 
reunion of Christendom,’ and it is not impossible that these may 
bear fruit, more especially as very cordial relations exist between 
Anglican laymen and the rank and file of the Church of Scotland. 
It is suggested that overtures for establishing closer relations 
between the two communions may be made from the Church of 
Scotland ere long. The hint has even been thrown out that the 
lead in this new movement may be taken by the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
shall Lang, a popular minister of the Establishment, whose re- 
cent appointment by the secretary for Scotland as principal of 
Aberdeen University has proved very popular, and one of whose 
sons is a distinguished clergyman of the Church of England. 
But nothing has been decided on by the leaders of the church.” 





PROTESTANT BEGINNINGS 
PHILIPPINES. 


HE impression that the Filipinos are eager for some new 


IN THE 


form of religion is not sustained by the latest reports of 
careful observers. Bishop Potter’s views on this subject were 
recently quoted in these columns (see THe Literary Dicest, 
April 14). Thespecial correspondent of 7he Standard (Baptist, 
April 14), writes from Manila that, tho in the case of many indi- 
viduals this eagerness exists, the mass of the people are not less 
devoted than in the past to the Roman church: 


“The Filipinos love the Roman church, but loathe the Roman 
friars. This distinction is clear and perfectly understood here. 
The church is not held responsible for the crimes of the priest- 
hood. Should the ecclesiastical authorities decide to deport the 
friars and discontinue the monastic orders in the Philippines, sub- 
stituting secular priests in their stead, the native population may 
still be regarded as devoted Romanists. The opposition to friars 
really became threatening in the year 1876, when three secular 
native priests were strangled at Cavite after having been found 
guilty of sending in tothe archbishop a protest against the friars, 
at the same time alleging gross immoral conduct on their part. 

“T was recently presented with a cane from the upright timber 
of the garroting-machine upon which these Filipino padres were 
executed. From that hour to this popular feeling has grown hos- 
tile to the three orders of Dominicans, Augustinians, and Recol- 
letans. As I have before observed, this hatred has not extended 
to the Jesuits. 

“Now this may be a promising Protestant field, and it may not 
be. I should say that a church with democratic forms of church 
government would not find in the Filipino the proper tempera- 
ment for easy control, after a traditional discipline of 300 years 
under monarchical forms. If congregational bodies gain a foot- 
hold, it will be by corporate centralization, when questions ot 
property rights are involved. The Filipino is a weak, passion- 
ate, jealous, and revengeful character. He is withal intellectu- 
ally bright. He is a brighter and morally a better man than the 
Cuban, and in saying this I am but repeating what Admiral 
Dewey has long ago said.” 


The writer pays high tribute to the work of Chaplain C. C. 
Pierce, once a Baptist, but now an ardent high-church Episco- 
palian : 


‘Upon arrival here in the autumn of 1898 he addressed himself 
to the task of acquiring a mastery of Spanish, and he succeeded, 
and is able to preach fluently in that language. In addition to 
his numerous duties, he sought to reach the Filipino by conduct- 
ing complete Episcopal services in Spanish, and in this way in- 
fluenced not a few publicly and over their own signatures to re- 
nounce Romanism. So far as practicable, he conformed to their 
religious notions, and, accordingly, made his altar gleam with 
many candles. Episcopalians have themselves expressed sur- 


prise at the splendor of ceremonial to be witnessed at the Anglo- 
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American Church. Some thousands of dollars now stand to the 
credit in the bank of this congregation. 

‘Chaplain Pierce is now in the United States, and is expected 
to return to Manila with a large sum of money with which to erect 
an edifice and found a school. Not only does he attract the Fili- 
pino, but during his absence Chaplain Marvine has received into 
that communion several of the wealthiest Chinese in Manila, who 
have heretofore been at least nominally Roman Catholic. I have 
only words of commendation for the work that has been done by 
the Anglo-American Church, tho I am too much set in noncom- 
formist ways to fully appreciate the methods adopted in this 
propaganda. I am so desirous that something shall be done for 
the good of this great city that Ido not find it in my heart to 
criticize methods. Time will disclose the wisdom or unwisdom 
of these. Prophecies are not in order.” 


Concerning the work of other denominations, the writer says: 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church has made asmall beginning 
at the Plaza de Goiti under Dr. Goodrich, of the American Bible 
Society. A small day-school is in operation and a hall open to 
soldiers constitute the present limits of the effectiveness. A ser- 
vice is also held here in Spanish, and Filipinos in considerable 
numbers frequent the ‘Institute.’ The Presbyterians have organ- 
ized a church, which meets at No. 69 Calle Nueva, Ermita. 
Spanish services are also held regularly at this mission. This is 
very new interest, and its history is yet to be made. 

“Besides these organized efforts, there are a few independent 
workers who are doing I know not what in various parts. The 
religious crank is already upon the ground, who is addressing 
himself to the employment of distributing anti-Romish literature 
upon the street corners. He would gladly destroy the faith of 
the simple-minded native, tho he has nothing visible to offer in- 
stead. Some of his tractsare highly inflammatory, and deal with 
certain priestly scandals of which the Filipino has in his own ex- 
perience probably been surfeited. To this irresponsible propa- 
ganda lam opposed. This does not help in any direction what- 
soever. On the contrary, actual harmis done. Who is sufficient 
for these things in the Philippines? Who will solve these burn- 
ing problems? Whowill bind up these broken hearts? Whowill 
pour wine and oil into these festering wounds?” 


The Rev. Joseph M. Alque, S.J., director of the observatory at 
Manila, takes a different view of Chaplain Pierce and his work. 
Writing from Washington, where he is at present engaged ina 
scientific mission, Father Alque says (New York Sw, April 4) : 


‘““*Mr. Pierce might properly have confined himself to his duties 
as a regimental chaplain; but from the beginning he has been 
the pastor and servant of all sorts and conditions of men, organ- 
izing a congregation for the citizens of the United States, an- 
other for the Filipinos.” Certainly Mr. Pierce might properly 
have confined himself to his duties, and I have heard very promi- 
nent American officers complain that the American Government 
did not need to have a man in Manila organizing religious con- 
gregations of a special sect, as the American law extends equal 
protection to all religions, more particularly if the organization 
interferes, as it does, with the du:ies of a regimental chaplain. 
It was considered creditable and honorable to the Catholic chap- 
lains of the army to see them always devoting themselves to their 
regiments. About the work of Mr. Pierce, I can only say that 
many natives mistook him for a Catholic chaplain, as he used to 
carry a crucifix in his uniform, and I was told that in his chapel 
he used candles, incense, and so forth, and also that he asked 
for a fee in case of a marriage. Now, ordinary people can 
scarcely distinguish refined differences of worship and religious 
doctrines. I will quote only one case, in which I had to inter- 
vene. A young Catholic man applied to Chaplain Pierce and 
was married by him. The man, realizing that he, Mr. Pierce, 
was not a Catholic priest, and that he had done wrong, be- 
came sorry for it, tried to excuse himself on the pretext of the 
fee, and applied to his own parish priest. Iwas told that this in 
stance had been repeated many other times. It is also true, un- 
fortunately, that some knew that he was not a Catholic chaplain, 
and nevertheless followed him, but such men are well described 
by Mr. William E. Shunk, Engineer, U.S.A., in his report, ‘In- 
tercontinental Railway,’ vol. ii., p. 28. Speaking about the In- 
dians of Colombia, he says: ‘ Religion in these countries is the 
Roman, Catholic, Apostolic, exactly adapted to the genius of the 
race. It is a deplorable fact that the few who reject it do not ex- 
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change it for other forms of belief, but appear to drop right down 
into the gloomy pit of materialism.’ The few Filipinos who fol- 
lowed the Protestant chaplains in the Philippine Islands are of 
this very sort.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


GROUP of Presbyterian assemblies have been in session 

during the past fortnight, including the Presbyterian 
Church North in St. Louis, the Presbyterian Church South in 
Atlanta, the United Presbyterian Church in Chicago, and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Chattanooga. Of these the 
General Assembly at St. Louis is the most important and influ- 
ential, representing the supreme governing body of a church 
organization with 


nearly a_ million 








communicants and 
over seven thousand 
ministers. There 
were present more 
than five hundred 
ministers and el- 
ders, and Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Sample, of 
New York, the re- 
tiring moderator, 
delivered the open- 
ing sermon. The 
Rev. Dr. Charles 
A. Dickey, of Phila- 
delphia, was elected 
moderator. His 
election is accepted 


by the Philadelphia 











Evening Pulletin 














“as evidence that 
REV. DR. CHARLES A. DICKEY, 


The new Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


the conservatives 
who oppose the re- 
vision of Presbyter- 
ianism’s historic creed are in the majority at the St. Louis gather- 


” 


ing.” An ‘added honor” was conferred upon Philadelphia by the 
selection of that city as the seat of the next General Assembly. 

The question of Sunday observance came up early for discus- 
sion, and radical resolutions were adopted declaring against the 
purchase and reading of Sunday newspapers, and against “all 
forms of excursions, sports, and amusements” on that day. The 
Assembly went so far as to request the St. Louis newspapers to 
omit all mention of its sessions in their Sunday editions. The 
Chicago Evening -Post voices vigorous dissent from this action, 
and declares: 

“To make the day of rest insufferably dull is the best way to 
promote, instead of preventing, desecration. What will be 
the effect of such a newspaper policy as is proposed? The Sun- 
day editions will continue, but the amount of good, improving, 
inspiring matter will be considerably reduced! Would this con- 
duce to the promotion of morality and the strengthening of re- 
ligion?” 

On the other hand, the Indianapolis .Vews says: 

““We may not with impunity deny to the race an opportunity 
for meditation, for rest from turmoil, as well as toil, a time in 
which the better , art of man shall have a chance to build itself 
anew, to add to the strength of the moral nature. We need the 
just medium. We need a condition of things in which the man 
who works shall have a time for rest—rest of mind and of body. 
We might have got on further in the right way if the churches 
had given fuller life to their belief in this regard. If we are not 
to have the churches as a source from which a living impulse 
shall come to preserve to mankind one day in the week of free- 
dom from work and opportunity for rest, where shall we find that 
source? Verily, the Sunday question is something that the 
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churches everywhere could profitably consider, not merely by 
way of definition, but as an exercise of religion.” 

The most important matter before the Assembly is the question 
of creed revision. After lengthy discussion, which has been 
foreshadowed in the religious and secular press during many 
months past and recorded in these columns, it was decided by 
an almost unanimous vote to appoint a committee of fifteen to 
inquire of the presbyteries concerning their views as toa revision 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, to report to the Assem- 
bly in 1901. It is probable, therefore, that the chief subject of 
discussion in the Northern Presbyterian Church during the com- 
ing year will be that of creed revision. 

On the other hand, no action nor even discussion of this sub- 
ject has arisen in the Southern Presbyterian Assembly. The 
Presbyterian Church South, which constitutes a distinct religious 
denomination, is, as is well known, much more conservative than 
the Northern Church. An overture from a presbytery in Brazos, 
Texas, asking the Assembly to modify the statements of the Con- 
fession regarding the eternal damnation of non-elect infants, was 
reported negatively by. the committee to which it had been re- 
ferred, and a resolution ‘was adopted precluding the possibility of 
any discussion over the Confession. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which was founded 
early in the century partly in protest against some of the extreme 
Calvinistic views of the Presbyterian Church, has always rejected 
what it terms the doctrine of “fatality” in the Confession, and 
naturally its sympathies are with the revisionists of the older 
body. _ its sessions"have been largely devoted to matters of adc- 
ministration, to educational questions, and to missions. 

In the General Agsembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
at Atlanta, questions of a doctrinal nature have not been under 
discussion.; A substantial increase is reported in the member- 
shi> of this religious body, which numbers about 118,000 commu- 
nicants. 





THE MOVEMENT TOWARD ROME. 


HE discussion of the “ Away-from-Rome” agitations, espe- 
cially as seen in the religious life of Austro-Hungary and 
France, has in recent months been so prominent a factor in scores 
of journals that a counter-agitation, namely, one in the direction 
of Rome, has been rather overlooked. Even aside from the ritu- 
alistic movement in England, there has been evident in some 
circles a certain trend that has carried those whom it has influ- 
enced back into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. A series 
of special articles has lately appeared on this subject by the noted 
German /ittérateur, Hans Fischer, entitled ‘‘Die Hin zu Rom- 
Bewegung,” as illustrated especially by the conversion of the 
gifted but revolutionary Swedish poet, August Strindberg. This 
is all the more timely as it appears at the moment when the Prot- 
estants of Germany are chagrined to learn that Frau Gnauck- 
Kiihn, the leading woman representative of the Protestant agi- 
tation in favor of Christian Socialism, whose addresses in past 
years at national Protestant conferences had been reechoed 
throughout the Protestant church, has recently become a convert 
to Rome and is anxious to publish in Protestant papers, too, her 
reasons for this step. Fischer in discussing this movement says 
substantially as follows: 

In contrast to the away-from-Rome agitation, as seen in its 
greatest potency in Austria, it is perfectly correct to speak of a 
movement toward Rome among certain classes of literary men of 
our day, and as is usual in the case of extreme and radical move- 
ments in literature, this too has come via France, and this coun- 
try has furnished the first and most noteworthy examples of the 
agitations. Paul Verlaine, probably the greatest of modern 
French lyric poets, shortly before his death found his way back 
to the fold of the only saving church. Huysmans, one of the 
most consistent and persistent writers of the naturalistic school 
in France, even more pronounced in his naturalistic philosophy 
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than Zola, has become a monk. The genial humorist, Joséphin 
Péladon, already for years, and especially in his fourteen- 
volume novel cycles “La Decadence latiner,” preaches the gos- 
pel of a return to Rome as the only salvation for the Latin races, 
Barbey d’ Aurévilly, who is highly esteemed in these literary cir- 
cles, openly avows his preference for the same church. But the 
movement has overstepped the boundaries of France. The most 
recent converts from thisclass of writers have been Ola Hanssen 
and the Swedish poet, August Strindberg, the great skeptic and 
eternal doubter, for many years the rabid protagonist of the 
most destructive ideas in religion, politics, and Socialism. His 
character and conversion are typical of this Romeward move- 
ment. Strindberg has in recent years attained a somewhat in- 
ternational reputation for the brilliancy of his poetical productions 
and for his bitter attacks on “society,” “marriage,” ‘ morals,” 
and other fundamentals of the present social fabric. In his re- 
markable work entitled ‘“‘ Legends,” he tells us how he learned 
that the ideas of right and wrong were perfectly indifferent con 
ceptions, and that morality was philosophically and practically 
nothing. His career outwardly has been as varied as his inner 
development. In the fifty years of his life he has been a public 
school-teacher, an actor, a physician, a telegraph operator, a 
preacher, a newspaper man, an artist, a private tutor, a librarian, 
and achemist. In some of his more recent works, such as ‘To 
Damascus,” and “Before a Higher Judge,” he has shown some 
signs of sober reflection, and now this reaction has ended with 
his entrance into the Church of Rome. 

Why do such men as Strindberg, when they break with their 
own past, find their way into the Roman Catholic Church? The 
greatest mistake would be to imagine that this is caused by a 
reawakened conscience. In not one of these cases have any re- 
ligious motives been made a prominent factor or force in this 
singular step. A psychological analysis of their change leads to 
entirely different agencies. Their original naturalistic and radi- 
cal ideas and ideals can not end otherwise than ina perfect wreck 
of their physical and mental natures. At bottom they were men 
devoted to sensualism, and their end is bankruptcy. What they 
want is an opportunity to rest, to recuperate, to have the oppor- 
tunity to bé restored to health of body and mind. To obtain this 
they cast themselves into the arms of Roman Catholicism, and 
they seek in this communion not religious but only esthetic help. 
The magnificence of the Roman Catholic cultus, the incense of 
the service, the lack of all appeal to their own activity of thought, 
the perfect guardianship assumed by the church over its adher- 
ents, give them the opportunity they want. Protestantism un- 
der these circumstances they hate, as it makes demands on their 
will and insists on moral energy. These men, tired of their own 
wild mental career, want rest; they desire to sleep and to 
dream; and for this purpose they prefer the Roman Catholic 
cultus. 

Several years ago the Norwegian poet, Arne Garborg, pub 
lished a novel in which he pictured the soul career of such char- 
acters, and significantly called his book ‘‘ Tired Men.” In reality 
it appears in this work as in the cases mentioned, that the nerv- 
ous disorders of these men have more to do with their conver- 
sion to Rome than the religious teachings and tenets of the 
church herself. In close connection with this fact is the notable 
phenomenon in modern literature, especially in Germany, that 
while there isno Romeward tendency on a large scale noticeable, 
nevertheless there is a pronounced revival of interest in romance 
and mystic literature, which in earlier periods has gone hand-in- 
hand with a revival of a Roman Catholic propaganda in literary 
circles. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE latest official Roman Catholic census, which is very carefully pre- 
pared, shows a surprising strength of that church in this country. There 
are altogether 10,129,677 Roman Catholics in the United States. In the 
archdiocese of New York alone (not the province) there are 825,000o—more 
than all the Protestant Episcopalians in the United States, more than all 
the Congregationalists by 200,000, and much more than any of the separate 
Lutheran bodies. 


IN a pamphlet on “‘ Atheists and Agnostics,’’ Mr. F. M. Holland tells of a 
sexton who, when asked by the rector why a certain wealthy parishioner 
had ceased coming to church, and whether the neglect was due to Latitu- 
dinarianism, replied, ‘‘ No, sir; it’s wusser nor that!’ ‘Then it must be 
Unitarianism?” ‘No, sir; wusser nor that!” ‘‘Ah! Perhaps it is agnos- 
ticism?’’ “Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!” ‘But it can’t be athe- 
ism?” “No, sir! It’s wusser nor that!” “But there can’t be anything 
worse than atheism.’”’ ‘Oh, yes, sir! It’s rheumatism.” 
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| amore has the voyage of a little knot of persons been 

watched with greater interest by Europeans than the trip 
of the Boer emissaries to the United States. It is admitted 
by most European writers that an American President has no 
greater right to plunge his country into a war with doubtful issue 
than hasa European monarch. A few sarcastic individuals won- 
der whether American humanitarianism goes far enough to ab- 




















EQUIVOCAL KINDNESs. 


MR. KRUGER: “ Dot vas very kind oph you to make dose appeals on behalf 
f my oppressed country.” 

Mr. BRYAN: “Oh, that’s all right, Colonel. I only hope the Republicans 
lon't do the same thing.” — Montreal Herald. 


sorb a couple of states despite the claims of Great Britain; and 
hint that these states might object to Anglo-Saxon domination in 
their internal affairs as much if the suzerain were American as 
if it were English. Others, again, assuming that the British 
empire has proved itself unable to carry on a war against a great 
power, in this struggle with a handful of patriotic white men in 
South Africa, suggest that the United States should help the 
3oers and annex Canada for our trouble. The British papers, 
on the whole, consider reference to our attempt to crush Filipino 
hopes for independence as sufficient to deter us from interfering 
with Britain's efforts to civilize the barbarous Dutch. The Sv. 
James's Gazette, which has always argued along this line, 
ridicules the thought that Americans would listen with more than 
passive sentiment to people whose mother tongue is not English, 
and says of the Boer emissaries : 

“It is to be feared that their European trip has been a disap- 
pointment, and we have a shrewd idea that they will get but cold 
comfort from the hard-headed Anglo-Saxons on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They will get warm expressions of sympathy no 
doubt in various quarters, but soft words will not stay the march 
of Roberts and Destiny. It must, however, be disappointing to 
some of our friends in this country not to have had an opportunity 
of entertaining these gentle Boers at St. Ermin’s Hotel. Messrs. 
Fischer and Wessels are themseives devotees of ‘accurate in- 
formation.’ Mr. Fischer has explained that their purpose in 
going to America is ‘to rectify erroneous opinions and to make 
known the truth.’ ” 
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In The Nineteenth Century, a magazine hardly second in in- 
fluence to 7he North American Review, the Deux Mondes, or 
the Deutsche Revue, an American named Bowers, after repeat- 
ing the accusations against the Boérs with which every reader of 
current English literature is familiar, declares that the United 
States will not interfere because she is the natural heir of the 
British empire. The Toronto G/odée, one of the largest and best 


edited of Canadian papers, says: 


“There are only two ways in which the Boers can hope the 
United States may help them; either (1) by asking Britain to 
stop the war, or (2) by making war against the British to help 
the Boers. But the country that was mainly preserved from 
any such interference during her war with Spain by British firm- 
ness is not very likely to interfere in the South African war at 
the bidding of the Boers. Interference with military force is a 
still wilder and more absurd idea. That the nation which is 
still fighting to subjugate the Filipinos should make war against 
Britain, to prevent her defending her people and the interests of 
justice and civilization in Africa, deserves no answer.” 


In another issue 7he Globe, which is edited very much after 
the pattern of the New York //era/d, admits that a large num- 
ber of the best Americans oppose Great Britain in the Boer war 
on purely ethical grounds, without the slightest doubt that the 
English-speaking peoples are at least equal to any others. 

It would be useless to deny that English-speaking Americans 
stood high in the estimate of the Boers. They have always re- 
ceived preference where English-speaking officials were required, 
and, except in the case of capitalists, have been treated with great 
consideration. Even men like Mr. Lionel Phillips escaped hard 
punishment for siding with the Rhodes faction at the time of the 
Jameson raid. The appeal of the delegates of the Boers, set 
forth in the follow- 
ing summary taken : al'y i 
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‘We go to ask the 
Americans to help 
us in ending this 
cruel war, they 
whose countrymen 
are fighting and dy- 
ing on our side. ; 
We go to tell them 
that we are willing 
to put our quarrel 
before a tribunal of 
arbitration. ... We 
are willing to let 
the United States 
judge our case.” 

The Paris /our- 
nal des Débats 
says: 


“Tt is, of course, 
quite possible that 
the Americans may 
interfere. In that 
case the love of the 
Boers will only be 
equal to the disin- 
terested sympathies PAUL KRUGER: “Say, you kin annex these 
which enabled the two watermelons.” 

Americans to vent UNCLE SAM: ‘ Yes, sonny, but who’ll annex 
x gig the bull-dog?”’ —Montreal Telegram. 
their dislike of 


Spain. ‘The question simply is whether the United States thinks 
the time has come to settle a boundary quarrel which sooner 
or later must be attended to.” 
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churches everywhere could profitably consider, not merely by 
way of definition, but as an exercise of religion.” 

The most important matter before the Assembly is the question 
of creed revision. After lengthy discussion, which has been 
foreshadowed in the religious and secular press during many 
months past and recorded in these columns, it was decided by 
an almost unanimous vote to appoint a committee of fifteen to 
inquire of the presbyteries concerning their views as toa revision 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, to report to the Assem- 
bly in rg01. It is probable, therefore, that the chief subject of 
discussion in the Northern Presbyterian Church during the com- 
ing year will be that of creed revision. 

On the other hand, no action nor even discussion of this sub- 
ject has arisen in the Southern Presbyterian Assembly. The 
Presbyterian Church South, which constitutes a distinct religious 
denomination, is, as is well known, much more conservative than 
the Northern Church. An overture from a presbytery in Brazos, 
‘Texas, asking the Assembly to modify the statements of the Con- 
fession regarding the eternal damnation of non-elect infants, was 
reported negatively by.the committee to which it had been re- 
ferred, and a resolution ‘was adopted precluding the possibility of 
any discussion over the Confession. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which was founded 
early in the century partly in protest against some of the extreme 
Calvinistic views of the Presbyterian Church, has always rejected 
what it terms the doctrine of ‘‘fatality” in the Confession, and 
naturally its sympathies are with the revisionists of the older 
body. . Its sessions“have been largely devoted to matters of ad- 
ministration, to educational questions, and to missions. 

In the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
at Atlanta, questions of a doctrinal nature have not been under 
discussion.; A substantial increase is reported in the member- 
ship of this religious body, which numbers about 118,000 commu- 
nicants. 





THE MOVEMENT TOWARD ROME. 


HE discussion of the “Away-from-Rome” agitations, espe- 
cially as seen in the religious life of Austro-Hungary and 
France, has in recent months been so prominent a factor in scores 
of journals that a counter-agitation, namely, one in the direction 
of Rome, has been rather overlooked. Even aside from the ritu- 
alistic movement in England, there has been evident in some 
circles a certain trend that has carried those whom it has influ- 
enced back into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. A series 
of special articles has lately appeared on this subject by the noted 
German /ittérateur, Hans Fischer, entitled ‘‘Die Hin zu Rom- 
Bewegung,” as illustrated especially by the conversion of the 
gifted but revolutionary Swedish poet, August Strindberg. This 
is all the more timely as it appears at the moment when the Prot- 
estants of Germany are chagrined to learn that Frau Gnauck- 
Kiihn, the leading woman representative of the Protestant agi- 
tation in favor of Christian Socialism, whose addresses in past 
years at national Protestant conferences had been reechoed 
throughout the Protestant church, has recently become a convert 
to Rome and is anxious to publish in Protestant papers, too, her 
reasons for this step. Fischer in discussing this movement says 
substantially as follows: 

In contrast to the away-from-Rome agitation, as seen in its 
greatest potency in Austria, it is perfectly correct to speak of a 
movement toward Rome among certain classes of literary men of 
our day, and as is usual in the case of extreme and radical move- 
ments in literature, this too has come via France, and this coun- 
try has furnished the first and most noteworthy examples of the 
agitations. Paul Verlaine, probably the greatest of modern 
French lyric poets, shortly before his death found his way back 
to the fold of the only saving church. Huysmans, one of the 
most consistent and persistent writers of the naturalistic school 
in France, even more pronounced in his naturalistic philosophy 
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than Zola, has become a monk. The genial humorist, Joséphin 
Péladon, already for years, and especially in his fourteen- 
volume novel cycles “La Decadence latiner,” preaches the gos- 
pel of a return to Rome as the only salvation for the Latin races, 
Barbey d’ Aurévilly, who is highly esteemed in these literary cir- 
cles, openly avows his preference for the same church. But the 
movement has overstepped the boundaries of France. The most 
recent converts from thisclass of writers have been Ola Hanssen 
and the Swedish poet, August Strindberg, the great skeptic and 
eternal doubter, for many years the rabid protagonist of the 
most destructive ideas in religion, politics, and Socialism. His 
character and conversion are typical of this Romeward move- 
ment. Strindberg has in recent years attained a somewhat in- 
ternational reputation for the brilliancy of his poetical productions 
and for his bitter attacks on “society,” ‘ marriage,” ‘‘ morals,” 
and other fundamentals of the present social fabric. In his re- 
markable work entitled ‘‘ Legends,” he tells us how he learned 
that the ideas of right and wrong were perfectly indifferent con 
ceptions, and that morality was philosophically and practically 
nothing. His career outwardly has been as varied as his inner 
development. In the fifty years of his life he has been a public 
school-teacher, an actor, a physician, a telegraph operator, a 
preacher, a newspaper man, an artist, a private tutor, a librarian, 
and achemist. In some of his more recent works, such as ‘To 
Damascus,” and ‘Before a Higher Judge,” he has shown some 
signs of sober reflection, and now this reaction has ended with 
his entrance into the Church of Rome. 

Why do such men as Strindberg, when they break with their 
own past, find their way into the Roman Catholic Church? The 
greatest mistake would be to imagine that this is caused by a 
reawakened conscience. In not one of these cases have any re- 
ligious motives been made a prominent factor or force in this 
singular step. <A psychological analysis of their change leads to 
entirely different agencies. Their original naturalistic and radi- 
al ideas and ideals can not end otherwise than ina perfect wreck 
of their physical and mental natures. At bottom they were men 
devoted to sensualism, and their end is bankruptcy. What they 
want is an opportunity to rest, to recuperate, to have the oppor- 
tunity to bé restored to health of body and mind, To obtain this 
they cast themselves into the arms of Roman Catholicism, and 
they seek in this communion not religious but only esthetic help. 
The magnificence of the Roman Catholic cultus, the incense of 
the service, the lack of all appeal to their own activity of thought, 
the perfect guardianship assumed by the church over its adher- 
ents, give them the opportunity they want. Protestantism un- 
der these circumstances they hate, as it makes demands on their 
will and insists on moral energy. These men, tired of their own 
wild mental career, want rest; they desire to sleep and to 
dream; and for this purpose they prefer the Roman Catholic 
cultus. 

Several years ago the Norwegian poet, Arne Garborg, pub 
lished a novel in which he pictured the soul career of such char- 
acters, and significantly called his book ‘‘Tired Men.” In reality 
it appears in this work as in the cases mentioned, that the nerv- 
ous disorders of these men have more to do with their conver- 
sion to Rome than the religious teachings and tenets of the 
church herself. In close connection with this fact is the notable 
phenomenon in modern literature, especially in Germany, that 
while there isno Romeward tendency on a large scale noticeable, 
nevertheless there is a pronounced revival of interest in romance 
and mystic literature, which in earlier periods has gone hand-in- 
hand with a revival of a Roman Catholic propaganda in literary 
circles. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE latest official Roman Catholic census, which is very carefully pre- 
pared, shows a surprising strength of that church in this country. There 
are altogether 10,129,677 Roman Catholics in the United States. In the 
archdiocese of New York alone (not the province) there are 825,00o—more 
than all the Protestant Episcopalians in the United States, more than all 
the Congregationalists by 200,000, and much more than any of the separate 
Lutheran bodies. 


IN a pamphlet on “‘ Atheists and Agnostics,’’ Mr. F. M. Holland tells of a 
sexton who, when asked by the rector why a certain wealthy parishioner 
had ceased coming to church, and whether the neglect was due to Latitu- 
dinarianism, replied, ‘No, sir; it’s wusser nor that!’’ ‘Then it must be 
Unitarianism?” ‘“‘ No, sir; wusser nor that!” ‘‘Ah! Perhaps it is agnos- 
ticism?’’ “Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!” ‘But it can’t be athe- 
ism?” “No, sir! It’s wusser nor that!’’ “But there can’t be anything 
worse than atheism.”’ ‘ Oh, yes, sir! It’s rheumatism.” 
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of the Boer emissaries to the United States. It is admitted 
by most European writers that an American President has no 
greater right to plunge his country into a war with doubtful issue 
than hasa European monarch. A few sarcastic individuals won- 


der whether American humanitarianism goes far enough to ab- 




















EQUIVOCAL KINDNESS. 


MR. KRUGER: “ Dot vas very kind oph you to make dose appeals on behalf 

f my oppressed country.” 

MR. BRYAN: ‘Oh, that’s all right, Colonel. I only hope the Republicans 
don’t do the same thing.” — Montreal Herald, 


sorb a couple of states despite the claims of Great Britain; and 
hint that these states might object to Anglo-Saxon domination in 
their internal affairs as much if the suzerain were American as 
if it were English. Others, again, assuming that the British 
empire has proved itself unable to carry on a war against a great 
power, in this struggle with a handful of patriotic white men in 
South Africa, suggest that the United States should help the 
Boers and annex Canada for our trouble. The British papers, 
on the whole, consider reference to our attempt to crush Filipino 
hopes for independence as sufficient to deter us from interfering 
with Britain's efforts to civilize the barbarous Dutch. The S¢. 
James's Gazette, which has always argued along this line, 
ridicules the thought that Americans would listen with more than 
passive sentiment to people whose mother tongue is not English, 
and says of the Boer emissaries : 


“It is to be feared that their European trip has been a disap- 
pointment, and we have a shrewd idea that they will get but cold 
comfort from the hard-headed Anglo-Saxons on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They will get warm expressions of sympathy no 
doubt in various quarters, but soft words will not stay the march 
of Roberts and Destiny. It must, however, be disappointing to 
some of our friends in this country not to have had an opportunity 
of entertaining these gentle Boers at St. Ermin’s Hotel. Messrs. 
Fischer and Wessels are themselves devotees of ‘accurate in- 
formation.’ Mr. Fischer has explained that their purpose in 
going to America is ‘to rectify erroneous opinions and to make 
known the truth.’ ” 
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In The Nineteenth Century, a magazine hardly second in in- 
fluence to Zhe North American Review, the Deux Mondes, or 
the Deutsche Revue, an American named Bowers, after repeat- 
ing the accusations against the Boérs with which every reader of 
current English literature is familiar, declares that the United 
States will not interfere because she is the natural heir of the 
British empire. The Toronto G/ode, one of the largest and best 
edited of Canadian papers, says: 


“There are only two ways in which the Boers can hope the 
United States may help them: either (1) by asking Britain to 
stop the war, or (2) by making war against the British to help 
the Boers. But the country that was mainly preserved from 
any such interference during her war with Spain by British firm- 
ness is not very likely to interfere in the South African war at 
the bidding of the Boers. Interference with military force is a 
still wilder and more absurd idea. That the nation which is 
still fighting to subjugate the Filipinos should make war against 
Britain, to prevent her defending her people and the interests of 
justice and civilization in Africa, deserves no answer.” 


In another issue 7he G/lode, which is edited very much after 
the pattern of the New York //era/d, admits that a large num- 
ber of the best Americans oppose Great Britain in the Boer war 
on purely ethical grounds, without the slightest doubt that the 
English-speaking peoples are at least equal to any others. 

It would be useless to deny that English-speaking Americans 
stood high in the estimate of the Boers. They have always re- 
ceived preference where English-speaking officials were required, 
and, except in the case of capitalists, have been treated with great 
consideration. Even men like Mr. Lionel Phillips escaped hard 
punishment for siding with the Rhodes faction at the time of the 
Jameson raid. The appeal of the delegates of the Boers, set 
forth in the follow- 


ing summary taken 





from the Paris Gau- 
Jozs, is therefore 
based upon recipro- 


city 





‘“We go to ask the 

Americans to help 
us in ending this 
cruel war, they 
whose countrymen 
are fighting and dy- 
ing on our side, 
We go to tell them 
that we are willing 
to put our quarrel 
before a tribunal of 
arbitration. ... We 
are willing to let 
the United States 
judge our case.” 

The Paris /our- 
nal des Débats 
says: 


“It is, of course, 
quite possible that 
the Americans may 
interfere. In that 
case the love of the 
Boers will only be 
equal to the disin- 
terested sympathies PAUL KRUGER: “Say, you kin annex these 
which enabled the two watermelons.” 

Americans to vent UNCLE SAM: ‘ Yes, sonny, but who'll annex 
: np the bull-dog?”’ —Montreal Telegram. 
their dislike of 


Spain. ‘The question simply is whether the United States thinks 
the time has come to settle a boundary quarrel which sooner 
or later must be attended to.” 
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deputation left Europe that the United States Government would 
intervene. 

“The members of the deputation,” says the Amsterdam //an- 
delsblad, “do not despair of the Boers’ ability to hold their own. 
Why should we? Their own intrepid courage is the Boers’ best 
and only protection against brutal Britain.” The Amsterdam 
Wochenzeitung publishes a statement by the delegates, from 
which we take the following: 


“1, Altho disturbed, the position of the Boers was not desper- 
ate when the deputation left, as Lord Roberts has found out since 
then. 2. There is no disagreement among the Boer leaders. 
Nothing but the tenfold numerical superiority of the British gave 
Roberts his slight advantage. 3. The foreigners—especially the 
Germans—fight well. The pity is, there is not enough of them. 
4. They will be looked after in the same way as the Boers, after 
the war. 5. Johannesburg is safe unless strategical reasons lead 
to its destruction. 6. Foreign shareholders of mines will not suf- 
fer seriously if the Boers win. 7. The Boers will not leave the 
country if vanquished. It would take acouple of soldiers to each 
Boer to enslave them as is contemplated. 8. ‘The English will 
oblige by exhibiting explosive or expansive bullets fitting any 
rifles except theirown. 9. Even if the Boers are beaten, Britain 
will not profit in the way of business. Boer men and women will 
pay a shilling more for German, American, or French goods 
rather than buy an article of British manufacture, as they are 
convinced that nothing but British greed has caused the war.” 


There is little, if any, chance that the government of any 
European country will interfere. The Munich Vater/and says: 


“The facts are enough, and the facts are that 250,000 British 
are sent to kill or imprison 50,000 Christian people, of good Teu- 
tonic stock. But ‘civilized,’ ‘humanitarian’ Europe does not 
raise a finger; some of the powers even assist the British mur- 
derers. Fie!!” 


Like the French in the times of our own struggle against Brit- 
ain, the Russians aredeeply moved. Notasingle Russian paper 
defends Britain’s attitude, and many demand armed intervention 
on the part of the big northern empire. The St. Petersburg 
Novoye Vremya says: 


“The best intervention would be if somewhere else in the 
world Great Britain had to defend herself. Not much is needed. 
If Great Britain can not send additional troops to South Africa, 
if she is forced even to withdraw a few battalions, the Boers 
would be sufficiently relieved.”—7rans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





BRITISH VIEWS OF THE TURKISH-AMERICAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


HE United States having renewed the pressure upon the 
Sultan in connection with the Armenian indemnity claims, 

the attitude of the European powers having special interests to 
promote in Turkey becomes a question of some moment. Russia 
is supposed to have designs upon the Sultan’s territory in several 
quarters, and she always displays keen concern in matters affec- 
ting the “sick man” of the near East. 


commented on American threats against the Porte in a sharp and 


Her leading papers have 


hostiletone. Hereis the viewexpressed by the Novoye Vremya: 


“Turkey can escape unpleasant reprisals, in the shape of an 
American naval demonstration in her waters, by turning for 
mediation to the power nearest to her. The Sultan’s recent irade 
granting Russia special privileges in Asia Minor as regards rail- 
way construction shows that our friendship is appreciated on the 
shores of the Bosporus. Further cementing of good neighborly 
relations s of course highly desirable alike to us and to Turkey. 
In the interest of peace, the chief preserver of which is Russia, 
it is necessary to avert all acute conflicts. In all that relates to 
the near East, where the equilibrium is not characterized by 
complete stability, and where the least disturbance might lead to 
serious complications, it behc»ves Russia to be particularly at- 
tentive. 

“On the basis of the convention elaborated at The Hague, 
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which allows mediation and friendly interference in international] 
disputes, it is possible to take a hand in the present controversy. 
This would maintain the peace and relieve our old neighbor, 
Turkey, from her difficulty.” 


More emphatic are the comments of the Novostz, which says: 


“Having extended her sphere of activity, the United States 
must of course submit to the terms of the European international 
code. Turkey was admitted at the Paris congress of 1856 into 
the European union of nations, and she had representatives at 
The Hague. Therefore she must be treated like any other Euro- 
pean power....... 

“Europe is not in the habit of looking with indifference on 
events in Turkey, and the appearance of an American squadron 
in one of her ports would create an impression far from agree- 
able. She is notanother China. It is to be hoped that at Wash- 
ington common sense will prevail over all other influences. We 
must either recognize that the difficulty with Turkey is suscepti 
ble of adjustment by arbitration, and in that case the convention 
concluded at The Hague must be applied, or else it is to be con- 
cluded that the United States is simply seeking a pretext for in- 
termeddling in the purely European Eastern question. 

“In either case, it will be the duty of all the European powers 
to take measures to protect their legitimate interests. Turkey is 
under European guardianship, and it will therefore be necessary 
for the United States to reckon, in some way or another, with 
the wishes of the former power’s trustees and guardians. If the 
Porte deems the American demands excessive and unjust, it can 
ask any of the governments to undertake a settlement by media- 
tion. Should this fail of the desired effect, the Porte can, and is 
entitled to, ask for the reference of the issue to an arbitral tri- 
bunal.” 


The Novosti accuses England of egging on this country to ex- 
treme measures in the hope of diverting attention from South 
Africa and involving the United States in still greater entangle- 
ments.— 7rans/ations made for Tur LITERARY DiGeEst. 





THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


V HILE large sums are being collected for the starving mil- 

lions in India, it is almost forgotten that Russia, too, is 
suffering from a famine, which has become chronic in some of 
the southern and southwestern provinces. <A correspondent of 
the Berlin Boersen Courter blames the great landowners mainly 


for this state of things. We summarize as follows: 


It can not be said that the wealthy are indifferent. Soup- 
kitchens have been established in many towns, coal is sold below 
cost to the poor and often given away, and there is much will- 
ingness to provide medical aid, as the famine breeds disease. 
Nor is the Government idle. Seed corn is distributed free of 
charge and taxes are remitted. But all this assistance is only 
palliative. The farmers are too poor to withstand a series of bad 
harvests. The land has been cut up into lots which are toosmall 
for the families, for the great landlords oppose all attempts to 
bring about a more just division of the soil. The peasants are, 
therefore, forced to work as day laborers, and as such they can 
not earn enough to support their families except in the industrial 
districts. Theruinof the peasants isa foregone conclusion unde 
these circumstances, and the famine only hastens theend. Dur- 
ing the summer months the peasants will obtain some, tho badly 
paid, employment on the large estates, and their own grain will 
keep them until the beginning of the winter. Then the time of 
starvation begins once more. The only remedy is the strength- 
ening of Russian industries. Sooner or later revolts will take 
place which may endanger the state. That bullets will then be 
thought a fitting remedy for all economical evils may be doubted. 
Even Russia is too far advanced for that. 


The Ruskaya Myss/ points out that the condition of the peas- 
ants is to-day as bad as before their emancipation in the ‘60s. It 
says further: 


“Bad harvests are caused by chance, and can not be prevented. 
But famine, with its attendant typhoid, scurvy, and other evils, 
should be prevented. Were the peasants better educated, were 
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they not weakened, there would be less apathy, less mortality in 
years of famine. The increase of industries is not enough to 
remedy the evil. The factory has entered into the village in 
many cases only to make matters worse. What is needed is a 
thorough reorganization of the laws regarding the division of 
property among the farming population.” 


The Government tries to remedy the evil by assisting emigra- 
tion to the eastern parts of the empire. But this does not per- 
manently relieve the overcrowded villages, as Russian families 
increase very fast. The worst enemy of the peasants is, accord- 
ing to many authorities, neither the landed gentry nor the sudden 
rise of industries which has made the peasant half farm laborer, 
half factory hand, but their peculiar commission, which prevents 
them from owning the land they till, and makes improvement 
very difficult.— 7rans/ations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE GERMAN FLEET AND ITS MEANING. 


HE continued assertion on the part of English publications 
that Germany must be wiped out to insure the happiness 
of Great Britain has produced the impression throughout the 
world that, sooner or later, in the interest of ‘Anglo-Saxon hu- 
manity and civilization,” an attempt will be made to destroy the 
inferior Teuton. The acceptance of a naval policy on the part of 
the German empire therefore creates no surprise anywhere. The 
St. Petersburg Birshewiya Vriedomosti says: 

“The greater England’s successes in South Africa, the greater 
the need of defensive measures on the part of other nations. . . 
Public opinion in Germany as well as in France realizes this. 
Hence the people submit to the brutal necessity of building a 
fleet, which is the best guaranty for the preservation of their 
liberty.” 

The Paris Journal des Débats, referring to the meeting of the 
emperors at Berlin on the majority of Kaiser Wilhelm’s eldest 
son, Says: 

“It is not without significance that France was represented by 
her ambassador in a special mission. Peaceful as was that 
reunion, it can not blind us to the fact that peace is hardly in the 
keeping of the powers of Central Europe to-day. However much 
peace may be desired there, and however little suited the ground 
may be for a conflagration, it is necessary for the Continent to 
show a united front.” 

It has not been easy for the German Government to obtain 
parliamentary sanction for the creation of a moderately effective 
fleet. Much assistance was rendered, however, by the British 
press. Reiterating that, as 7he Saturday Review expressed it, 
“every Englishman throughout the world would be the richer 
the day after Germany's destruction,” they convinced even the 
German Radicals that Germany would not be allowed to win 
bloodless victories without being attacked. H. Dietzel, in the 
Berlin Na/zon, writes in the main as follows 

The stronger the German fleet, the better assured will be the 
peace of the world. It will produce sober second thought. Mex- 
ico, Brazil, and Argentina will take care that the “great re- 
public” does not extend her sway over Central and South 
America, if necessary with the help of England, France, and 
Germany. That Germany must be reckoned with will have a 
pacifying effect upon Great Britain and the United States. That 
these two nations wish to inaugurate an era of bloodshed is quite 
possible. But the result of their adventures is not encouraging. 
England may in the end win in South Africa, but it will cost her 
much more than she bargained for. ‘Great powers need such 


ae 


lessons at times,” says Leroy-Beaulieu ; ‘“‘the French got them in 
the days of Louis XIV. and Napoleon, the British are getting 
them now.” What the jingoes of New York and London expe- 
rience is not likely to encourage them. ‘The peace of the world 
is likely to be more firmly established by the lessons taught John 
Bull and Uncle Sam in South Africa, Cuba, and the Philippines. 


The German Reichstag has accepted the new navy bill in com- 
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mittee, striking off about ten per cent. This will give Germany 
a fleet of forty battle-ships and fifty cruisers. Ten cruisers for 
foreign service have been struck off, but the London S/. James’s 
Gazette thinks that this is not likely to affect the efficiency of 
the fleet. It says: 


“The German admiralty has only to order its constructors to 
design its vessels with good seagoing qualities, and a respect 
able coal-carrying capacity, and then they can go anywhere. 
When once the need for fighting with them has arisen, the ‘ war 
lord’ will not allow deputies of any party to dictate to him the 
use he is to make of the armed forces of the empire.” 

It is well known in England that German armaments are gen- 
erally much more extensive than the newspapers advertise, and 
that ships are built not slower but faster than the schedule de- 
mands. Many English papers hint that the German fleet is in- 
tended chiefly to oppose the United States. The London Sfecta- 
tor says: 

“Germany, to take a concrete example by way of illustration, 
will get into a dispute, say, with Brazil, and will prepare to oc- 
cupy the southern provinces in order to protect her subjects and 
restore order. America will thereupon quote the Monroe doc- 
trine, and then the Monroe doctrine will be quietly but quite 
firmly ignored. The next move will be America’s. If she is 
strong enough she must send her fleet wherever the German fleet 
is to be found and destroy it. If and when that is done, nothing 
will be easier than to enforce the Monroe doctrine, for nobody 
can reach, much less hold, a part of Brazil or Central America 
without having the command of the sea—or at any rate the rela 
tive command of the sea. We do not wish to be alarmists, 
we do not wish to tempt America into warlike courses, we do not 
wish to make ill blood between America and Germany. But we 
love America and her people, and so have a duty to perform. It 
would be doing America a very ill service to pretend that she 
has nothing to fear, and to join in the outcry against Mr. Elihu 
Root because he has spoken out.” 

The Saturday Review doubts that we have still even a moral 
claim to insist upon the recognition of the Monroe doctrine, and 
adds: 

“Their righ? to do so has never been unquestioned, even when 
they confined their operations strictly to the American continent, 
but now that they have chosen to appear as a conquering power 
in the Eastern seas and among the West Indies, the claim is 
being gradually exposed in all its naked extravagance.” 

The Germans themselves disclaim all intention to annex parts 
of South America. But they do declare most emphatically that 
they will not permit the United States to interfere with the tor- 
mation of a state in which the German element is predominant. 
Some parts of Brazil are likely to turn out this way, and, always 
in the interest of “humanity and civilization,” Americans and 
English, according to the Brazilian papers, warn the Portuguese 
and Indians against the dangers of being ruled by a German- 
speaking majority. The Germans of Brazil, who number among 
them a strong leaven of people who reemigrated from the United 
States, have no wish to become benevolently assimilated by the 
English-speaking races. Neither does it seem absolutely certain 
that the German-speaking citizens in the United States regard 
Anglo-Saxonism as an undiluted blessing. H. F. Urban, a Ger- 
man-American writer of no little influence, writes to the follow- 
ing effect in the Berlin Zuhun/t: 

It is a naive bit of arrogance when the Monroe doctrine is used 
to proclaim a kind of supremacy over South America. As to the 
so-called unification, pacification, and improvement of South 
America, we know what that means. It is merely an Anglo- 
Saxon circumscription for pilfering territory. The South Ameri 
cans know all that. If the United States wants to prevent a 
European power from setting foot in South America, she must 
use cannon. The Monroe doctrine is not worth the paper it is 
written on. 

Many German papers ridicule the idea that either the United 
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States or Great Britain would do anything just. The United 
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States tariff legislation, the attitude of both powers in Samoa, 
the alleged attempt of Great Britain to destroy German shipping 
by interfering with German vessels, are all quoted as illustra- 
tions. According to the most influential German publications 
Germany is not willing to trust the Anglo-Saxon, but abides by 
a trial of strength. The Hamburg Correspondent says: 

“The Monroe doctrine has never had more than an apparent 
existence. It has now been thrown overboard by the Americans 
themselves, as they have gone beyond their own continent to 
demonstrate the right of the stronger.. Henceforth American 
questions like all others are merely questions of power.” 

The Berlin Newesten Nachrichten expresses the opinion of 
many other German papers by saying that “Uncle Sam loves to 
stalk around rattling a sword, especially at election times.”— 
Translations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


BRITISH VIEWS OF ADMIRAL DEWEY’S 
CANDIDACY. 


DMIRAL DEWEY’S brief run for the Presidency has not 
attracted much notice abroad, except in the British empire 
where the reelection of Mr. McKinley is hoped for with almost 
national interest. Admiral Dewey does not come off without 
some scathing criticism, and the British think the joke ‘‘ Dewey 
want to be President ?—’ Ee do /” very funny. The London Sa/- 
urday Review says: 

“What can have prompted the extraordinary conduct of this 
‘modern Nelson’ is matter for conjecture. The most charitable 
suggestion is that he desires to make Mr. McKinley’s election 
sure. ‘The most probable is that he has allowed his head to be 
turned by popular adulation. It would be interesting to know in 
what fundamental principles of foreign policy he disagrees with 
the President. What is the viewof the hero of Manila regarding 
the future of the Philippines? The fact is that the victories of 
the American forces were so lightly achieved that the extrava- 
gant laudation of the populace has led a worthy sailor grossly to 
overrate his personal importance, and a few designing politicians 
are trying to make use of his name by fostering his vanity.” 

The Spectator reveals its knowledge of history and of American 
politics in the following : 


“The ‘bosses’ of American parties are in consternation. Ad- 
miral Dewey, who took Santiago, has consented to stand for the 
Presidency as ‘the candidate of the people ’—that is, without a 
party nomination—and Mr. Hanna and Mr. Platt are wild with 
rage and doubt. Suppose the admiral draws away half a million 
voters from the two parties, what becomes of wirepullers’ calcu- 
lations? It is dreadful, and the admiral is derided and de- 
nounced by a thousand pens. As he formerly refused to engage 
in politics, some strong pressure must have been put upon him, 
and we fancy it proceeds from that section of the Democrats 
which is in favor of gold and expansion. They are so afraid of 
Mr. Bryan that they would rather wreck their party than see him 
President. If that hypothesis is correct, Mr. McKinley’s reelec- 
tion is almost a certainty.” 


In Canada, on the whole, the admiral’s chances are regarded 
as slight. The Toronto Saturday Night says: 

“The people hereabouts and in South Africa would be glad if 
General Dewet, of Pretoria, were capturing as few votes as is 
Admiral Dewey of Washington. The people of Washington are 
laughing Admiral Dewey and his wife out of the Presidential 
campaign, but General Dewet, at Dewetsdorp, recently captured 
four hundred and fifty British prisoners, together with a large 
quantity of ammunition. General Dewet seems to be running 
well in the Transvaal, but it is not a pleasant thought to us that 
so many Britishers are going with him.” 


The Montreal HYera/d, however, says: 


““Dewey has shown a good deal of hard sense in such of his 
letters and despatches as have been made public, and there is 
little doubt that any treatment of the new possessions to which 
he might assent would be wiser and more consistent with Ameri- 
can institutions than the course that has been pursued by the 
present Administration, controlled, as the Porto Rico incident 
showed, by a plutocracy. If Dewey adheres to his determina- 
tion, there may be some sensations in American politics this 
year, and the despatch announcing the destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet at Manila will probably pass into history as the most 
successful of all campaign documents.” 
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Luther and Polygamy. 
To the Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

Your valuable publication of April 28 contained an interesting historical 
statement signed by C. A. Wendell. The candor of the writer is evident, 
and his earnest desire for truth commendable. His purpose is to repel the 
charge made against Luther as justifying polygamy by his formal permis 
sion given to Philip of Hesse to have two wives at the same time. This 
charge was revived in a more ex! ended form lately, by its having been used 
in Congress in defense of a member elected from Utah. The incident is of 
public notoriety. 

Mr. Wendell does not explicitly deny the historical truth of the fact, 
which, he says, *‘is certainly a sad blemish on the character of Luther, 7 77 
zs true.’’ The phrase ‘if it is true,”’ which I have presumed to italicize, in- 
dicates that Mr. W. would clearly imply a doubt as tothe truth of the ac- 
tion of Luther. But Michelet, in his favorable Life of Luther, makes doubt 
impossible. He writes: ‘‘He (Luther) dared not condemn that which the 
Old Testament sanctioned ; besides, the doctrine illustrated and invoked by 
the landgrave was precisely that which Luther had adopted in principle 
from the very commencement of the Reformation.”’ (‘* History of Luther,” 
bk. 3, ch. 3.) 

But a more serious aspect of the case may not be overlooked. It was not 
merely Luther’s individual permission that was given to the landgrave ; 
the collective assent of the leaders of his cause was engaged in sanctioning 
the indulgence. Thus Michelet continues: ** The whole of the theologians 


of Wittenburg assembled on the occasion to frame a reply. ... If your 
highness is utterly determined upon marrying a second wife, we are of 
opinion that it ought to be done secretly.”’ (/é7d.) The secrecy is not 


strong evidence of moral courage or consistency. This document was 
signed by Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, Corvin, Lening, Winfert, Melanther. 

We now come to the point of contention made by Mr. Wendell. He 
quotes from Lord Herbert’s * History of England under Henry VIII.,”’ p. 
144, a letter from George Casalis, Henry’s agent at Rome, urging the divorce 
from Catherine. Casalis is alleged to have written: ‘‘Some days ago the 
Pope in private offered to me this proposal, as a thing of which he made 
much account, that your majesty might have a dispensation to have two 
wives.”’ 

Lord Herbert’s History is not accessible to me, but Horace Walpole’s 
opinion of the author may be accepted as indicative of what he might write 
about the Pope: “The History of Don Quixote was the Life of Plato.” 
(“Encycl. Brit.,” art. Herbert.) Thuscharacterized by Walpole, Herbert's 
historical accuracy may be reasonably impugned. It is also stated that 
‘*he was held up as an atheist.”” (/é7d.) Doubtless an atheist may be an 
honest writer, yet such a statement as that ascribed to Casalis about the 
alleged offer of Clement VII. may not be exempt from doubt as to its verac- 
ity when considered in such relationship and from such a source. 

It is well known that Henry had many agents at different courts and at 
universities, urgent, and not, perhaps, overscrupulous as to the means 
used toadvance his divorce suit. But even the ardent lover of Anne Boleyn 
never thought of asking fora bigamous marriage dispensation explicit], 
And it is not reasonably conceivable that against one of the commonest 
principles of Christian doctrine and conduct Clement would make such a 
base proposal, even iv private. His character as given by that eminent 
Protestant historian, von Ranke, repels such a charge. He says: ‘His 
conduct was remarkable for the blameless rectitude and moderation of its 
tenor. ... He wasa man of extensive information. He spoke with equal 
knowledge of his subject, whether that were theology and philosophy, etc.” 
(‘History of the Popes,” vol. 1, bk. 1, ch. 3.) 

It will appear impossible to reconclle blameless rectitude of conduct and 
extensive theological information with a vile proposal to contradict both in 
order to gratify the uxorious King of England. 

I'he story of Casalis is, on its face, incredible, Even if true it was no 
more than the record of a private conversation, perhaps a joke; while the 
Lutheran decision was deliberate, formal, official. 

As Mr. Wendell admits that it would be absurd to try to trace Mormon- 
ism back to this, he is commendably logical. But can he justly draw a like 
inference from the wholly dissimilar declaration of the fathers of Luther 
anism ? (REV.) JAMES NILAN. 

ST. PETER’S CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

May 17, 1900. 


Goldwin Smith, Kipling, and Shakespeare. 


Editor of TH. LITERARY DIGEST: In your number for March 30, in your 
review of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s book on ‘‘Shakespeare the Man,” you 
make the author utter some grave charges against the poet ; for instance 
‘*But the dramatist makes strange mistakes. He introduced artillery in 
the reign of John,” etc. 

At the foot of Kipling’s story, ‘‘ Watchers of the Night,’’ I recently pen- 
cilled a note as to his concluding paragraph which says: 

‘““Shakespeare alludes to the pleasure of watching an engineer being 
shelled by his own battery. Now this shows that poets should not write 
about what they do not understand. Any one could have told him that 
sappers and gunners are perfectly different branches of the service.” 

Kipling is right: poets shouldn't write about what they do not under- 
stand,asI think I can show he did in the above quotation. Both he and 
Goldwin Smith, I suspect, have forgotten the original meaning and use of 
“engine,” ‘“‘enginery,” and “‘artillery.’’ There is, I submit, reason to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare understood ‘‘an engineer” to be one using enginery 
—i.e., any large implement of war,a catapult or a battery, 7.e., a batter 
ing ram. 

Regarding “artillery,” how do you think it would do to consult the Bible, 
1 Sam., xx., 4oforinstance? It reads (in the A. V.): ‘‘And Jonathan gave 
his artillery unto his lad and said unto him, Go carry ¢hem to the city.” 

The Hebrew word being “instruments,’’ which, in part, are classed in 
verse 38 as ‘‘arrows.”’ Clearly the gentlemen have lost the connection of 
the original and modern use of the words. 

LONG BEACH, MIss. 


JAMES BOARDMAN CABLE. 
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PERSONALS. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S PEDIGREE.—In a letter 
published in Zhe Standard (London), the follow- 
ng is of interest: 

The authority for President Kruger’s pedigree 
is Mr. T. F. Van Vordt, B.A. (* Paul Kruger and 
the Rise of the South African Republic.’’ Jacques 
Dusjean, Amsterdam and Kaapstad). I give the 
title in English, but it is a Dutch book, and I do 
not know if it has been translated. As he investi- 
gated the matter thoroughly, and the particulars 
are not given quite correctiy in English papers, 
you will allow me to repeat them. Frans Kruger, 
in Berlin, marries Elizabeth Hartwigs. <A son, 
Jacob, then seventeen, arrives in Capetown in 
1713, in the service of the East Indian Company. 
He seems to have lost the free use of one of his 
hands, and is allowed to establish himself as a 
Burgher in Stellenbosch ; marries Johanna Kemp ; 
has eight children. The sixth one—a son, Hend- 
rik, baptized April 8, 1725—marries Francina 
Cloete. It seems that this Hendrik soon went 
eastward, as his son Gert (Gerrit) Kruger, bap- 
tized May 21, 1750, marries, November 12, 1769, 
Susanna Lacya Buys, of which lady it is known 
that she belonged to one of the first families that 
went eastward. Their son, Stephanus Johannes 
Kruger was baptized March , in Graaff- 


5, 17756 


I 
Reynet, and this man was the grandfather of 
resident Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger. 
Of course, ‘“ baptized in’’ means here in the dis- 
trict of, and thus alsoin the district which after- 
ward was called Graaff-Reynet. 

Stephanus Johannes Kruger marries, January 
28, 1798, Sophia Margaretha Steenkamp; lives in 
what afterward was Tarka; “treks”’ in 1836 with 
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lf You Have a Fireplace 


you can secure four times the usual amount of heat by 
using a 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


This grate has heat-saving chambers in which outdoor air 
iS warmed, resulting in perfect ventilation and economical 
heat. Two rooms on the same or different floors can be 
thoroughly heated with one of these grates in the most 
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grate by using a 


Mayflower Franklin Stove 


These are direct copies of Colonial Franklins, 
and, being made in several sizes, are adapted 


for various uses. 
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millan after the lecture under some simple, com- 
monplace name, and after a long talk revealed 





Potgieter. One of his sons, Caspar Jan Hendrik, 
born 1804, marries Elsie Francina Steyn, daughter 
of Doun Steyn, of Bulhoek, near actual Colesberg. 
They remain there some time, and in that place 
the President is born October 10, 182s. 


A SOCIALISTIC novel from the pen of the Duchess 
of Sutherland has attracted much attention in 
England recently, and many people are asking 
how the young Duchess of Sutherland his man- 


aged to see so much of the inside of the Socialist | 


movement, and how she has learned to steer 
among the curious cross currents. It fellout thus: 
More than two years ago Miss Margaret Macmil- 
lan, a well-known Socialist speaker and writer, 
was lecturing one Sunday in the Morris Labor 
Church at Leek, in Stafforshire. The duchess was 
hard by, at Trentham. Her mind was already 
occupied with the education of the people, what it 
was, and what it might be, and also with the hid- 
eous condition of life and labor in the potteries, 
which lay as it were just outside her palace gates. 
She determined to hear for herself what a highly 
educated woman, a leader of Socialist thought 
ind activity, had to say. The duchess dropped 
nto the lecture-hall just as any other item in the 
audience did. She was introduced to Miss Mac- 





How to Grow Good Fruit, 

The Superintendent of the Lenox Sprayer 
Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has de- 
livered an address before the Lenox Horticulture 
Society, at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 


chiefly upon spraying and general culture of or- | 


iard and field crops, how to do it, do it cheaply 
ind good, and how to obtain the most profit 
om your labor in the easiest manner. The 
iddress is quite lengthy, about an hour’s talk. 
[t will not be sent to the disinterested. Owners 
of fruit trees, stating if at all interested in fruit 


culture, will get this book. Had this address | 


been placed on the market in book form it no 
loubt would have sold at a good price. The 
full address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form was intended to be sent to fruit growers 
ind owners of estates, free for the asking, but to 
revent imposition by the curious and disinter- 
ested, the book will be sent to fruit growers, or 
»wners of estates, enclosing fifty cents, to the 
Lenox Sprayer Company, 30 West Street, Pitts- 
held, Mass. 


Readers of Tag Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


her full personality and begged for a continuance 
of the intercourse. ‘The friendship thus began 
ripened steadily. The duchess, in her ardor and 


research, visited Bradford (where Miss Macmillan 
isa member of the school board) in the dripping 
days of a black November and saw for herself 
what the children and the schools and the life of 
a great manufacturing town were like. 

The following picture of Miss Macmillan, from 
‘“*Mainly about People,’’ is strangely at variance 


with the general conception of the Socialist agita- 
tor : ‘*Miss Macmillan lives a simple, not to say 
| austere life, with her books and her own idealism 
as chief companions, in the cozy little nest she has 
made for herself. Years ago she decided to set 
aside all opportunity of luxury and to devote her- 
self to the labor movement, in which she has been 


one of the most inspiring, and at the same time 


one of the most chastening influences. In fireside 
talk she is perfectly delightsome; full of quaint, 
subtle, elusive humor, and quick to make thumb- 
nail sketches of her friends and acquaintances. 
s..e has written many brief ephemeral things. 


| Ware her she will bring her powers to bear on a 
larger work, time will show.”’ 








COLONEL BADEN-POWELL, who at the out- 
break of the Transvaal war asked to be placed in 
“a warm corner,” has now held his ‘little 
corner’’ long enough to break all British siege 


Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
Contains no fats or grease to 
clog the pores. 
Brown, his former headmaster at Charter House, —_ 
has this to say : “*I notice that the name is invari- No dangerous alkali to dry and 
ably mispronounced,” said the doctor. ‘The ‘a’ parch the skin. 
in Baden is generally give he sound ‘ah,’ but i —= 
in Baden is generally given the und ‘ah,’ but it Neture’s own skia purifier and 
cleanser. 


records, including that of Lucknow. The place he 





has held so long, by the way, is, according to 
Collier's Weekly, pronounced Mahf’king, not Mafe- 
king. In regard tothe colonel himself, Dr. Haig 





should have the usual sound of ‘a,’ as in ‘ Bathing | 
Towel,’ which was his nickname among the boys | 


at school. The boy was essentially the father of Heali : 

; ing. freshing. a . 
the man; he was very active, lively, full of fun es Re arise Be utifying 
As much superior to the best 

toilet soaps made as they are 
to the commonest laundry. 


Send five cents for sample cake. 


and amusement, and exceedingly popular with his 
schoolfellows.”’ 


The colonel’s father was the late Professor 


Baden-Powell, and he is descended on his mother’s 


Wanted by a young lady of education and refinement 


(nota stenographer), & position as private secre- | 

tary, or companion ; has a good voice for reading, is accus- | 
| tomed tothe care of invalids. Would travel. Position with | 
literary person preferred Address MISS CASAUBON, 250 | 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail. Price 25¢, 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO.,45 Ave, I, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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side from a family which achieved distinction in 
the naval service. He was educated at Charter 
House, and at the age of nineteen he joined the 
Thirteenth Hussars, serving as adjutant with his 
regiment in India, Afghanistan, and South Africa. 
Thus he made the acquaintance of the Cape very 
early in his career, an acquaintance to be re- 
sumed on more than one memorable occasion 
afterward. He was despatched to Cape Town 
again in 1887 as assistant military secretary to 
Gen. Sir Henry Smith. He held this appointment 
for two years, and during that period he served in 
the Zululand operations, and came in for mention 
in the despatches—always an honor, but even 
more so in those days than now. Then he was 
appointed military secretary to the governor of 
Malta, who, tho he had no power to do so, gave 
him the local and temporory rank of major. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge was commander- 
in-chief at the time, and by his command Baden- 
Powell had to substitute two stars for the one 
crown on his shoulder-cords His n2xt step made 
him the youngest colonelin the British army. 





TOUJOURS LA POLITESSE.—‘‘ During a recent 
sharp skirmish,” says 7he Sphere, “an English 
officer in South Africa noticed that one of his guns 
was in danger. Calling an officer to his sidé he 
requested him to go and help the captain to try 
and bringitin. ‘ Pardon,’ he added, as the officer 
turned to obey, ‘perhaps you do not know the 
captain.’ The officer had not the pleasure. ‘I'll 
introduce you, then—charming fellow,’ said his 
lordship, and, regardless of bursting shells and 
puffs of dirt which marked the pitch of bullets all 
around them, he cantered along the hillside with 
him. ‘ Captain,’ he shouted, ‘let me introduce my 
friend. Mr. B—Captain A. He will lend you a 
hand to bring in that gun; hope neither of you 
will be knocked over doing it.’” 
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A HOT BATH IN FIVE MINUTES 


at any time, day or night, summer or winter, 


Instantaneous Water Heater. 
more appreciated the longer enjoyed, 
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An inexhaustible supply of hot 
water instantly, 
a tubful. An ornament to any 
bathroom. 
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Gluten and Starch 


The two chief constituents of 
wheat are gluten and starch. The 
nutritive value of wheat liesin the 
gluten, starch being of small food 
value, 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is made of wheat grown in the north- 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out in 
process of preparation and is distinct- 
ly muscle-building food. 

We issue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CONSUMERS IMPORTINC TEA CoO., 
67 Vestry Street, New York N. Y. 








OLD DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE acagelala 
to all their original beauty by — 


Rockwood, 1440 Broadway (40* StNy) 
fo} ro) a Lomo Le) BET 


ict VAPO-GRESOLENE ‘ii 


‘ VAPO- CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 





An “ Anti.”—‘“I am an anti,” declared Sammy 
Snaggs, whose father is an ardent expansionist. 
“You are what?’’ demanded the elder Snaggs, 
with great surprise. ‘I am an anti,” repeated 
Sammy: ‘an anti-spankationist.’”’— /rttsburg 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 





The Table Turned.—STups: 
man who used to address thousands of people 
every day.” 

PENN: ‘“ What is he doing now?” 

SrTuBB: ‘** Addressing circulars at $6 per week.” 


—Philadelphia Record. 





cents worth of paregoric, please.” 
DRUGGIST : ‘ Yes, sir.” 
CUSTOMER (absent-mindedly): 

it?” 
DRUGGIST : 


“A quarter.”—Exchange. 





Mixed.—One of the signs in the grocery store 


announced — ‘Raspberry jam, esc. the jar.’’ 
“Ah!” said Mrs. Newliwed, “Isn’t that dam 
jear?” ‘‘Beg pardon!” exclaimed the grocer. 


She tried itagain. ‘I said, isn’t that dam dear?” 
Then she blushed vividly and retired in confusion. 
—Philadelphia Record. 

Catching.—Mamma: 
about ?”’ 

BRIDGET: “Shure, ma’am, he wanted to go 
across the street to Tommy Green’s.”’ 

MAMMA: “ 

BRIDGET: ‘*‘They were having charades, he 
said, ma’am, and I wasn’t sure as he’d had ’em 
yet.”—Exchange. 


“What is Willie crying 


Well, why didn’t you let him go?” 


Confidence. — MASTER: ‘Describe the route 





“There goes a} 


Absent-Minded.—CUSTOMER: “Give me ten} 


“How much is 
| 











| GHSCOLATE: 


_ LGROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


For Summer, 
Porous 
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For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. Patrick Bootn, Oxford, N.C., says: ‘‘ It acts 


admirably in insomnia, especially of old people and con- | 
| valescents,”” 





Send for 
Illustrated 
pre Catalogue. 
py 16 West 23d St. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 
[Peas 
|COLLAR  & | goes with our one-piece col 


lar button, 


'BUTTON 
|INSURANCE. Krementz & Co,, S.Srstin's 5: 
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you would have to follow to get to the Martinique | 
' 


Islands.”’ 

PUPIL: “I first proceed to Southampton——” 

MASTER: “ Well, and then?”’ 

PuPIL: “Then I go on board a steamer, and 
leave the rest to the captain, who knows the way 
much better than I do.”’—777-Aits. 





From a Scene of War.—‘ It makes me shud- 
ler,” said the Filipino, who, having nothing else 

io, was leisurely retreating, ‘‘to read about 
these fights in Kentucky.” ‘Yes,’ replied his 
ompanion; ‘‘and these lynchings in Texas.” 
“And these garrotings in Porto Rico.” ‘And 
these attempted assassinations in Europe.” “ And 
other disturbances too numerous to mention. 
Brother, I sometimes fear that we do not appre- 
ciate the benefits of our lot. Truly, this condi- 
tion called ‘peace’ must be a fearful thing.’”’— 
Washington Star. 





Some Authors.—The most cheerful author— 
Samuel Smiles. 

The noisest author—Howells. 

rhe tallest author—Longfellow. 

The most flowery author—Hawthorne. 

The holiest author—Pope. 

The most amusing author—Thomas Tickell. 

The happiest author—Gay. 

The most fiery author—Burns. 

The most talkative author—Chatterton. 

The most distressed author—Akenside.—C/ucago 
Times- Herald. 





The Flight of Time.—OLD MED: “ Well, old 
man, how’d you sleep last night? Follow my ad- 
vice about counting up?’’ 

NEW MED: ‘Yes, indeed. Counted up to 18,- 
o00.”” 

OLD MED: “Bully! And then you fell asleep, 
eh!”’ 

NEW MED: ‘“‘Guess not! It was morning by 
that time, and I had to get up.’’—/Fennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


Current Events. 








Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


May 21.—Lord Roberts sends despatches an- 
nouncing the relief of Mafeking. 
Sir Redvers Buller reports that his advance 
has been delayed, owing to the destruction 
of the railroad line. 


May 22.—A cavalry squadron of Colonel Beth- 
une’s force is ambushed by the Boers. 


May 23.—Lord Roberts’s army reaches the Rhe- 
noster River on its march to Pretoria, the 
cavalry under General French crossing over 
and General Hamilton’s column seizing Heil- 
bron; the Boers retreat northward. 


May 24.—Lord Roberts’sarmy resumes its march 
from the Rhenoster River to the Vaal. 


May 25.—Lord Roberts’s infantry forces were 
within thirty-five miles of the Vaal River on 
Thursday, General French’s cavalry being 
in advance; General Buller was holding a 
strong Boer force at Laing’s Nek ; General 
Hunter, on the western border, occupied 
Vryburg. 


May 26.—Lord Roberts announces that the Brit- 
ish advance forces cross the Vaal River on 
the Queen’s birthday. 


May 27.—Lord Roberts announces the passage of 
the Vaal by the main British army on Sun- 
day, unopposed, the Boers falling back to 
positions near Johannesburg. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


May 21.—Pflippines: Owing to the disturbed 
conditions in Southern Luzon, the order 
for municipal government will not be put in 
force in those districts. 

May 22.—Philippines: Two complete companies 
of Filipinos surrender at Tarlos to the 
American forces. 


The Queen Regent of Spain signs the postal 
convention with the United States. 


Bubonic plague appears at Rio Janeiro, 


MERIT ALWAYS A WINNER. 


When an article obtains a distinct lead over the many 
others in its class itis a pretty sure sign of special merit. 
Chere are garters and hose supporters ad d:ditum on the 
market, but the brand known familiarly as the “ Velvet 
Grip,’? made by George C. Frost Co., of Boston, has so 
cistinct a lead as to make it difficult to even recall the 
name of any other. 
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dash freezer. 


No. 2, Equal in capacity to a 
‘é sé 


No. 3, 

fe.4, “ 
No.6, ‘* 
No.8, ‘“‘ 


GCCVUCV TV EY 


Ice Cream 
Without Labor 


No more back breaking necessary 


sé 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
ss CCU CCUUEUY 


to enjoy a plate of ice cream, ice or 
sherbet. The XXth Century Freezer 
makes as delicious and smooth ice 
cream as the best old-fashioned 
freezer, and no crank grinding is 
required. Simple, durable, ecc- 
nomical. No parts to break or get 
out of order, easily cleaned and therefore healthful. It saves 
its cost in salt and ice consumed in a single season. The 


"XXth Century” Freezer 


has all these advantages and costs less than the cheapest 
It is the only freezer which can be used as 
a mould. Salt cannot reach the cream, which remains 
frozen three times as long as in any other freezer. Why 
buy one of the old-fashioned kind and work at what should 
be a pleasure, when you can get one that freezes without 
grinding, will do the work just as well, and costs less money. 


2 quart dash freezer, $1.50 
‘ 


DAW 
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VUUEES 


‘ “é 1 75 
“é sé 2.00 
- - 3.00 
” sae 4.00 








GUARANTEE OFFER 


it, write us—we will send you one upon receipt of price. Use it for 10 days, and 
if it is not all that you hoped for or expected, return it at our expense and we 
will immediately refund the full purchase price—no questions asked. 


Ask your dealer for the XXth Cen- 
tury Freezer. If he does not keep 








“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book giving 30 new recipes for creams, 
ices, sherbets, etc., by Mrs. Janet M. Hill, of the Boston Cooking School and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, wil] be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 171 Duane Street, New York 
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Play Whist? 


Then You Will Be Interested in This Table. 


iw is intended for Duplicate Whist. In the Illustra- 

tion, the large cut is the table set up for use. The 
small disk is the pocket for holding the cards. It is 
fastened to the bottom of the table and revolves. The 
dot on the margin shows the spring which controls it. 
At the side is the table folded. The pocket holds 
sixteen decks of cards. There are sixteen hands and 
each player has four leads. After playing a hand, cards 
are replaced in the pockets, and by touching the spring, 
a new hand is before each player. The advantages 
over trays are no lost cards, no errors and a place on 
which to play. The table is made in oak or mahogany 
and is a handsome, substantial piece of furniture. 
Price of each $6.00, f.0.b. cars, Green Bay, Wis. 


GEO. H. RICE, - Green Bay, Wis.. 
Readers of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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May 23.— Mr. Griscom, United States Charge- 
d@’Affaires at Constantinople, presents 
another and more peremptory note to the 
Porte, demanding prompt settlement of the 
American missionary claims. 


May 24.— The Queen’s birthday is celebrated 
throughout England with unusual enthu- 
siasm. 


The powers, through their representatives at 
Peking, demand of the Chinese Govern- 
ment immediate suppression of the ‘* Box- 
ers’’ ; otherwise the powers will land troops 
in China. 

May 25.—More trouble in China caused by the 
** Boxers.”’ 


In the French Senate a question relating to 
letters in the Dreyfus case is discussed; 
the Minister of War announces that the 
Government considers the case closed, 


May 26.-—Philippines: Some cases of bubonic 
plague have occurred in the government 
eorral in Manila, 


A force of Chinese cavalry have been at- 
tacked and defeated by ‘“ Boxers.”’ 


May 27 —Disorder is spreading in the Chinese 
provinces, 


Philippines: Manila is crowded with natives 
from interior hamlets of Luzon, fleeing from 
insurgent conscription. 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 


May 21.—Senate: The Post-Office apprdépria- 
tion bill is passed. 

House: Bills providing for an eight-hour day 
on government works and prohibiting 
interstate transportation of convict-made 
goods are passed. 


May 22.—Senzafe: Mr, Spooner speaks in de- 
fense of the President’s Philippine policy. 


May 23.—House: The resolution for final ad- 
journment of Congress on June 6 is adopted, 
and the bill to cover extradition in cases 
similar to that of Neely is passed. 


May 24.—House: Two amendments to the 
Alaskan Civil Code bill are adopted. 


May 26.—Senate: The Bacon resolution, pro- 
viding for an investigation into financial af- 
fairs in Cuba, is adopted. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


May 21.—Secretary Hay, in an interview with 
the Boer delegates, informs them that the 
United States can not intervene in the 
war in South Africa. 

E. G. Rathbone, director-general of posts in 
Cuba, is suspended from office. 


The Kentucky governorship contest is 
dropped by the United States Supreme 
Court on the grounds of want of jurisdic- 
— thus giving the office to Beckham 
(Dem.). 


May 22.—-The Boer envoys are received un- 
officially by President McKinley. 
Charles F. W, Neely, the accused postal of- 
ficial, is arrested in acivil action brought by 
the Government. 


May 23.—Francis Bicknell Carpenter, the 
portrait painter, dies in New York. 


May 24.—Secretary Root offers the place of 
judge advocate of Porto Rico to Charles 
T. Saxton, former lieutenant-governor of 
New York. 
The failure f the big brokerage firm of Price, 
McCormick & Co.,, with liabilities estimated 
at $13,000,000, is announced. 


May 25.—The United States warns China that 
the secret society known as the “ Boxers” 
must be suppressed. 

May 26.—Governor Roosevelt held a confer- 
ence at Oyster Bay touching the Neely case, 
the Ice Trust, and District Attorney Gardi- 
ner’s hearing. 

May 27.—Observation parties from nearly all 
the prominent universities and government 
stations are in the South to obtain data 
regarding the eclipse, 


St. Louis strike situation remains unchanged. 
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{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘ Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST®”’ 


Problem 475. 
By T. D. CLARKE. 


First Prize Sydney Morning Herald Problem 
Tourney, 1899-1900. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 

















White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 476. 
By J. PosPIsIL. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 

















White—Eight Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


























No. 470. 
Q-Q8 K—K B3 Q—K R 8, mate 
1. ———_ 2. —- 3. ——_——_ 
KxB B—Q 3 
eeeees P—Q 4, mate 
2. — 3— 
Any other 
aesece P—Q 2ch Q—R 4, mate 
eee eel 2. — 3;-— 
3xB K—B 5 (must) 
shen Q—R 4 ch P—Q 4, mate 
.o—_— oo —— 3- 
B—Q 3 K x B (must) 
cae Q—Q 4ch P—Q 3, mate 
1 —— 2. — 3. 
Any other P x Q (must) 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 















PRICES $5 TO $12, EXPRESS OR FREIGHT PREPAID. 


RACIIME cavines 
For Turkish Baths 


HE RAacINECABINETis a strong 

double-walled room, rubber- 

coated inside and outside 

and fitted with a door. 

When ready for use, the 
walls are rigid, yet by merely tipping 
the cabinet you fold it in a second 
into a 6-inch space. 

A patent alcohol stove heats the 
cabinet to 150 degrees in three min- 
utes. For a vapor bath, pour a pint 
of water into the vaporizer. For med- 
icated baths, put the proper drugs in 
the water. We send 35 formulas with 
the cabinet. 

The Racine cabinet places in your 
home all the benetits of the best Turk- 
ish bath rooms. Not an essential 
feature is lacking. You save breath- 
ing hot air, save the risk of exposure 
afterward, save time and expense. 
The cost is but 3 cents per bath. 

For the cure of rheumatism, kidney 
and blood diseases, no other treatment 
can approach it. The hot-air bath 
forces the impurities that cause the 
disease out from five million pores at 
once. In all sanitariums the Turkish 
bath is the most important treatment 
All who value cleanliness, complexion 
and health will eventually own one of 
these cabinets. The quieting, refresh- 
ing, invigorating effects of the bath 
are the pleasantest sensations possible. 
One bath will always stop a cold. 












The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to 
be the best one on the market. Not in 
any way similar to the worthless affairs 
now advertised for this purpose. We 
sell on approval, to be returned at our 
euponaelt not satisfactory. Sold direct 
to users at from $5 to $12, express or 
freight prepaid ; alcoho! stove, vapor- 
izer and face steaming attachment in- 
cluded. Send today for handsome illus- 
trated catalogue, and order from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., 
BOX X, RACINE, WIS. 








[June 2, 1900 
















zy Individual Communion 
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> ee Gattis. S36 Spe as 

oeata2 SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT C0. 

: Dept. L r, N.Y. 


















NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC, 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Bosten, Mass. 














This Yellow Coupon 
is on Every Pair 


Catalogue Free 


EC UARANTY COUPON 


THE p CUSHION BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
isGuaranteed tothe dealer 

and useragain st imperfections 
Look for the Name on every loop. 












a CUSHION BUTTON 
Hose 


SUPPORTER 


| 





on Every Loop. 
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Moundsville, W. Va.; F. S. Ferguson, Birming- STRONG & McKELVY — 5 a : ' 
ham, Ala.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth scvuse navi? ~ |e LOY a practical painter, There S 
City, N.C.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Pittsburgh. | ° ° ° t 
Cambridge, Mass.; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; Dr. —eaiewn -~ = no economy in buying ready-mixed f 
H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; A. Thompson, Sher- FAHNESTOOR chur “ . ° 
man, Tex.; B. A. Richmond, Cumberland, Md.; W. ANCHOR ete paint and employing a tramp to f 
B. Miller, Calmar, Ga.; A. R. Hann, Denton, Tex.; ECKSTEIN Cincinnati. P 3 . ; : 
1. R. Denison, Asheville, N. C. | slather it on. The experienced painter will 
Comments: “Not perfect, but surely above | i . § 
zo per cent”—M. W. H.; “Deep and ingenious ”— BRADLEY tell you that if you want paint | 
Cc. R. O.; “Almost faultless’’—F. S. F.; ‘Trouble- BROOKLYN New York : | 
some; first to find the key, and then to find the JEWETT ‘ | which lasts you must use Pure 
mates ’—F. H. J.; ““A gem’’—M. M.; ‘‘ The judges ULSTER } 
judged righteous judgment,’’—A. K ; “‘ Neat, but UNTON White Lead. To be sure that 
not difficult”—H. W. F.; ‘* The prettiest one yet, SOUTHERN ee 
but difficult ’—A.T.; “‘One of your finest ’’—B.A.R. } chicago 1t 1S pure, see that the packages 
The reason that so few solved this problem, is | ous 
that they were caught in the trap of moving the B | COLLIER bear one of the brands named 
as the key-move. One of the most remarkable MISSOURI a a . 
features of this problem is the way in which the RED SEAL ( , in Margin. 
° author provides against this move of the B. And SOUTHERN 
eed tae the ae .” ae ee JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO FRE For colors use National Lead Com- 
hey cond. mene Philadelphia. pany — her nay cern gage. a 
ors. ny shade ir 
B moves Qx KtP : : SALEM Chesctend. obtained. Pamphlet pPreron fdh tains ae 
a a Stopping P—Q 3, mate Salem, Mass. | showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
$4 Bs CORNELL Buffalo. “Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
+ Q—H 6 KENTUCKY warded upon application. 
2 Louisville. 








"BB, 


Natinal Lead Co., too William Street, New York. 
An Historical Game. |IRWIN’S | BATH CABINET 


The Westminster Gazette, London, publishes a 








The Paris Tournament. 


At the time of going to press the score stands : 


















, , sede ; laces the inconveni- 
. Won.Lost. Won.Lost. game famous by reason of the distinguished per- Mf pepsace we 
LE CERO oR eee 4 1 e afi H ences and annoyances of 
eR 3 2 |Mortimer......... o 5 sons who played it. It was played by telegraph in 7 all other cabinets with 
BE dh iscwksundivs © 5 |Pillsbury......... 3% % | 1845 between Gosport and London, The Gosport 7 complete satisfaction. 
— vote teens 4 © |Rosen..........-. ae... side was led by the renowned Howard Staunton a That is their reputation 
ME Noha naseesan 5 > [Schiechter........2 2 ‘ dae <a ; i 1 the reas hev g 
ot eagle iia 4 1 |Showalter........ 2% 2% | and Captain Kennedy, a well-known writer of that y and the reason they are 
ee. See _— re 1 4 |day. The London team was marshalled by Buckle, f known as the ‘‘¢ nly 
Marshall .......2: 3 «1 |Uschigorin....... 1 3  |authorof*The History of Civilization,’ Captain § Perfect Bath Cabinets. 
rere | Evans, of Evans Gambit fame, and George Walker, Price, $5 and $12. 


|a great authority on Chess. 





Transportation paid. Spe- 
f cial prices where we have no 
P agents. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


A Be E | N Bishop's Opening. 
GOSPORT, LONDON, GOSPORT. LONDON, 











vane. m “3 hw p Black Sold 1,000 in 4 months. 
Depends o on n Good D Digestion. a OE Te ~§ me Re - , Book ‘Health and Beauty,” 
; : 3 | free 
This is almost an axiom although usually we are| 3P—QB3 Q—Kt4 26R-Qsq PxP | 1 
apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, “suienn. 4Q—-B 3 —Kt 3 27KtxKt P—Q6 j IRWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
fancy soaps, ete., are the secrets for securing a clear | 5 P—Q 3 Kt-QB3 2R—KB2 K—KB2 123 Chambers St., - © «= NEW YORK, 
complexion. But all these are simply superficial | 6 B—K 3 3 t3 29 Kt—Q P—K B, 
assistants. 7BxB RPxB eee ted 3 | BICYCLE 
It is impossible to have a good complexion unless} 8 Kt-() R 3 Kt—R 2 31 Rx P R—K 6 e MEKE 
the digestive organs perform their work properly,| 9 Q—Kt3 QxQ 32 R--Ba2 P—Kt 4 you want at one-fourth pri a 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food|10o RPxQ P—Q3 33 Kt—B sq R—K 7 * Second-hand Bicycles, 3: 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, | 11 P—B 4 Kt—R 3 34 R—Q 2 © R—K sq yall makes, good as new to 
a good complexion is impossible. 12Kt—B3 P—KB3 35 Kt—-R2 KR —K6 NEW 1899 got ae0% *8.°13 
This is the reason so many ladies are using Stuart’s|13 K-Q2 B—Kts5 30 Ktx P RxP ee ee eee on ee 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any |14P-Q4 CastlesQR 37 Kt—B6 QR—K 6 BSE pervetorrvetg | Ra 4 | 
stomach trouble and they have found out that| 15 P—B5 P—Q 4 38 Ktx B R x Kt Gr at Fact Clearin 
perfect digestion means a perfect complexion and | 16 B x P BxP 39 R—B 3 R—Kt 6 nag Ww rag ‘ * - rind 
one that does not require cosmetics and powders to|17 Kt—R4 B—Kts5 40 R(Q2)—K R—K 7 Sale. e 8 ue anyw ddr OF 
enhance its beauty. 1% Kt—B2 K R—Ksq B2 inspection. Send your address. 
Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves | 19 Q R-K sq Kt—B 3 41 Rx P Rx KtP If you are UNABLE to BUY 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their | 20 Bx Kt Px B 42 RxR (K7) Rx R we can assist you to EARN A 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets | 21 K—Bsq B—K 3 43 R—Q2 R—K,4 BICYGLE distributing cata- 
are used no such dieting is necessary, take these] 22 Kt—B 3 B—Kt sq Drawn. logues forus. Write for agency 
tablets and eat all the good wholesome food you| 23 P—Kt3 Kt—Kts5 | and commence work af onc@. 
want and you need have no fear of indigestion nor 





ay De i > 
the sallow, dull complexion which nine women out of Chess-Nomenclature. MEAD OVGLE OO., deri, anne 
ten have, solely because they are suffering from And saver. 
some form of indigestion. Much interest is taken by students of Chess (3 UU oney Print your own 
Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good | concerning the 


ames of tt 2Ces. The Brit- | cards, circular, 
health, good health results from perfect digestion ‘ch Chess M dome ae ogg eeocage ” 0 fe | Y¥ Make book, news- 
and we have advanced the best argument to induce | #54 C#ess Magazine (May), there is a table, the | f paper, with our 
every man and woman to give this splendid remedy | most complete we have ever seen, giving the B&, $5 or $18 printing press. Type set- 





a trial. names of the pieces in eighteen language The | x p72 ting easy, printed rules sent. For 
é . ‘ ghteen languages. The fim fea Ling y.F 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug}. ~ Mit” deiedahne, Seklie ctuee’ as PE man or boy. Send for catalogue, 
4 stores and costs but 50 cents per package. writer says: ee a a ee ee presses, type, paper, to factory. 
If there is any derangement of the stomach or} European Chess-terms of mediaeval times. A few | 


bowels they will remove it and the resultant effects THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


are, good digestion, good health, and a clear, bright 


a Alois P. Swoboda “ive: 


cess, his original 


CS 4 F rs ra E Lo . e« e | andscientific method of Physiological Exercise without any appa- 


ratus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own 











, ey ress i) h room just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 
Cuff Holders can be can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and 
placed just where you it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 

’ want them; will never It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining 
a ta i rawr Sup perfect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


porters, easily adjusted 


for ‘bolding golf’ trou: ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
sere, By mall a ne SES SLEEPLESSNESS, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


showing these and other BP ate 
novelties, » Neoge and revitalizes the whole body. 
American Ring Co., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. Pupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and = a the — — no two people are in the 
same physical condition individual instructions are given in 
ELECTRIGITY 2.55.00" [ict 
CURES DISEASE Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
For reliable apparatus, correspond with dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


MANTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL (0., 92-98 State St., Chicago, 11. | ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 
Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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are doubtfulas to antiquity, butare in use now or 
have been.”’ 
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Problem-Study. 


“The principles underlying the construction oe 
solution of Chess-problems are so important that | 
no apology need be offered for devoting a chapter 
to this subject. Only leading and somewhat a 
mentary ideas can be touched upon here, but these 
can be easily grasped even by a beginner, and they 
will open and suggest a wide field for study and 
amusement. 

Constructed Chess and practical play are by 
no means identical. Combinations made off-hand 
and over the board are of necessity too often weak 
and defective, and tho glimpses of beauty and re- 
markable positions are not infrequent, it isonly in 
the best examples of Chess, constructed in the 
study, that its real beauties are displayed. 

Beauty, then, 1s in fact a leading principle of 
construction. The varied movements of the pieces, 
artistically arranged, are eminently calculated to 
produce charming effects and to please the imag- 
ination. 

First and foremost, the key must be pretty and 
unique. No violent measures, no commonplace 
moves, are allowed as keys. There is not one in 
one hundred to-day approaching the Chess-prob- 
lem for the first time who would not adopt off-hand 
and at once some such move as capturing the first 
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BANKERS. 
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piece at hand, giving the first available check, or | 


making some obvious move to threaten the Black 
King and cut off his retreat. 
is the result of ignorance of the principles under- 
lying the construction of a work of art. Capture 


All this is futile and | 


keys are so rare that they need hardly be consid- | 


ered. An expert solver never spends a moment 
upon such, except asa last resource. It is univer- 
sally considered now that the capture of even a 
Pawn as key is repulsive, and no piece is ever cap- 
tured in the opening. Indeed, captures even in 
the after-play are avoided as much as possible.”’- 
The Times, London. 


Franklin Chess-Club of Philadelphia. 


Charles J. N 
of the F cagiktio Chess-Club. In the fifteenth an- 
nual tournament, just finished, Mr. Newman and 


Emil Kemeny were tied with a score of 13 tos. In 
the play-off, Newman beat Kemeny by 2 to 1, and 
1 draw. Mr. Newman won the championship in 
1886, with a score of 17% to 4%. 





Gerlach Academ Vs 


BRIELLE, mJ : 





Lenete din one of the prettiest spots on 
eer RY | the Jersey shore—truly an ideal spot for 
SCHOOL, a boys’ school. Includes practical in- 

struction in Geometrical, Architectural, 
Free-hand and Industrial Drawing; also prepares for 
American and European Universities. 
will care for your boy while you visit Paris. 
Address ‘‘ Vice-President’’ for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Ciniversity 
Preparatory School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Special preparation for Cornell University. 
Certificate accepted. Boarding and Day depart- 
ments. COMPLETE HOME. Regents’ Certificates 
in Law and Medicine. Summer term from July 

19th to September 18th. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 27th. 


Of the school, PRES. SCHURMAN says: “I give most 
cheerful testimony of the high quality of work done in 
your school. The excellent Sa tat and complete 
eurriculum render it a most desirable preparatory school 
for the University.” Send for illustrated catalogue. 

CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 


Avenue F, Ithaca, New York. 


K TRE BG BEST by Test— 
74 YEARS. Larg- 

K TRE! Fruit Book free. We 

y case WEEKLY & want MORE 

ME «& traveling salesmen 


AB PAY LOUISIANA, MO.; Dansville,N.Y. 














Newman has won the championship | 


and Electric Light com- 

panies. Government and 
a Bonds Bought 
and Sold 


Letters of Credit 


Available in all Quotations furnished for 
purchase, sale or ex- 


change. 





\ l 
Large or Small 
3 





Carefully invested for non-residents. 
Twenty years’ experience in placing first 
morigage, real estate investments. The 
most careful, scrutinizing investigation 
of my personal character and business 
methods is earnestly courted. Address 


_W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


The 


National 


Park Bank 
of New York 








ISSUES 

Travelers’ 

Letters of Credit 
Available in all parts 
of the World. Buys 
Foreign Exchange 
and sells Drafts and 
Cable Transfers . . 

















“First-Class Railroad Stocks 





and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. . . 


Emmens, Strong & Co., | Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Business Opportunity. 

The famous Zinc and Lead Mines of Southwestern Mis- 
souri offer splendid opportunities for making money on a 
moderate investment. You will receive valuable informa- 
tion concerning the business by sending your name and 
| address to Walter Sayler, C eee, Mo. 


20 STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 

The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc 

tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora 
free sample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


Vike The Lewis School for Stammerers 
Geo. Andrew Lewis 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 















STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
Correspodence School in the Worid a 


teachers for ten years. Plan 
approved by Judges and Edu- 
cators Adapted to the busy 


boy orman. Prepares for the 
A Bar. Three courses: College, Busi- 
ne 
chances for you. _ Liberal rs 
Terms. Special offer now. & 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
117 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














Preparatory Opens new 
HOM Send for particulars. 














WHY doesn’t Jones get down to business meth- 
ods and buy an AMERICAN TYPEWRITER for 
$10? Does he think I am running a puzzi 


ICAN 
$10 TYPEWRITER 


is as well made as the highest priced 
machines, but more simple. It has 
stood the test; seven years without 
a competitor. “33,000 IN USE 
§J Catalogue and sample of work free 
American Rhy riter Co., 
Hackett Bldg., tween Warreb 











and Chambers Sts., New York. 
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Booxs on SocioLosy AND Economics 




















Helpful books for students of sociology, 
political economy, coinage, economics, 
practical Christianity, etc. 


The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reforms 


This work sweeps the entire horizon of soci- 

ology and all tg directly or indirectly 

allied or involved. It contains the latest 
opinions, statistics atid other information on 

Sociology, Political Economy, Political Sci- 

ence, Wealth, Industrial Conditions and Insti- 

tution, and on all the great problems of 
modern civilization. Eminent authorities in 
the various schools of economy and social 
thought have set forth their pleas, enabling 
the reader tocompare, weigh, and judge their 
respective claims. Edited by W. D. P. Buss. 

With the cooperation of the highest authori- 

ties in England and the United states. 

octavo, 1,447 pp. Net prices: cloth, $70: 

sheep, $9.50; Pit morocco, $12.00; full mo- 

rocco, $14.00. 

Benjamin Kidd: ‘I have read through mey 
of the important articles, and am struck wit 
their exceilence and completeness.” 

* 7. ese 7 
Christian Citizenship 

Practical talks on the great issues of citizen- 

ship which especially command present 

thought and attention. Helpful to ministers, 
students, and thinking citizens. With an ap 
pendix containing a collection of corrobora- 

tive material and illustrative fact; also a 


complete index. By Cartos Martyn. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Baptist Outiook, Indianapolis: “‘ Students of 
Sociology will find its contents invaluable. Min- 
isters who desire to meet the latest pulpit re- 
quirements and preach sermons of greatest 
helpfulness will find stored up in this volume a 
pees! (ener quantity of information, suggestion, 
and inspiration.” 


A New Handbook on 
Currency and Wealth 


A pocket monetary cyclopedia presenting ac- 
curai? and impartial statistics and facts on 
coinage, wages, population, trusts, strikes, 
votes, productions, etc., etc. By Grorer B. 
Watpron, A.M. 16mo, flexible cloth, 50 cents; 
leather, $1.00. 
Edward Bellan:v said : ‘‘A compact collection 
of facts and figuros with which public men, 
wri.ers and speakers thould be familiar.” 


Working Peopie 
and Their Empleyers 


Practical lectures delivered vo workingmen 
on the problems of capital and !nbor. They 
are straightforward, broad-mindec talks, in- 
cluding Duty and Discipline of Worn Rising 
in the World, Strong Drink, the Fuvure of 


Labor, Labor and Capital, the Househola ond. 


the Home. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 12n.0, 
cloth, price, $1.00. 


Nation, New York: “Mr, Gladden adopts a | 


plain, straightforward manner, that ought to 
secure him the attention of intelligent working 
men; and those who believe that the future of 
the country is largely in the hands of this class, 
will do well to extend the circulation of this 
book as widely as possible.” 


Practical Christ’n Sociology 


A special Series of Lectures delivered before 

Princeton Theological Seminary. Illustrated 

Charts and Twenty-two Portraits. By Rev. 

Witsur F. Crarrs, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 524 

pages. Price, $1.50. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D.: ‘* This 
book is literally packed with f cts and theories 
and practical counsels. There is enough wisdom 
in it to set up a whole millennium.” 


* o * 7 
Social Christianity 
Twenty suggestive sermons 9n Social Christ- 
ianity, delivered by the great preacher in St. 
Jamex’s Hall before immense audiences. By 
Rev. Hves Price Huenes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 296 pages. Price, $1.40. 
The Christian : ‘‘ We find these pages uniform- 
ly practical, and in a high degree instructive.” 


Wealth and Waste 


The principles of political economy in their ap- 
licatior to the present problems of labor, law, 
and the liquor traffic. By A. A. Hopxins,Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Religious Herald: “It is a book both for 
scholars and students and plain laboring men.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York. 

















_ BILTONGTREKKOPJE AND CO. 


Readers Need Not Be Puzzled by Queer Words 
in War News. 


Many words in the following story, printed recently 
in a New York newspaper, would puzzle the majority 
of readers : 

‘“* An Africander, wearing veldschoon, who was trek- 
king over a krants on the way to Pretoria, with a 
load of biltong, called to his voorlooper to outspan 
beside a fontein at the foot of a kopje. Quickly the 
voorlooper unhitched the disselboom, and the cattle, 
once released, trotting over a sluit, reached a spruit 
where the voorlooper watered them. 


“Suddenly on the kopje above a voortrekker with 
rifle raised appeared, aud, yelling * Uitlander !’ dashed 
to the fontein where the Africander sat smoking. 
Fearing for his life the Africander rose quickly and 
to the voortrekker’s challenge replied,’ Biltong ! Afri- 
cander!’ Immediately the latter dropped his gun 
and said, Produce it!’ 

“The voorlooper, who had been seated on the dis- 
selboom nibbling mealies, seeing the voortrekker dash 
toward his master, cracked his sjombok and set off 
at'arun for a kloof, where, hiding behind a klip, he 
left the Africander to surrender, attempt to inspan 
= escape through the poort, or fight, as he deemed 

st.” 

There is only one dictionary in the English language 
which contains every word in the above extract with 
pronunciation and definition. This fact illustrates 
the thoroughly up-to-date character of the Standard 
Dictionary. For the practical everyday needs of all 


kinds of people the Standard Dictionary will be found | 


to be the most complete and most accurate book of 
reference in the language. It is the work of experts 
in all departments, and it never fails to answer the 
questions that may be put to it by seekers for knowl 
edge. Send for prospectus to FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, Mew York. 





NATURE AND HER INSPIRATIONS 


The Christian World: “The author loves 
nature and knows her in ali her moods,” 
“ One impulse from a vornal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
big P| evil and of good, 


ian al! the sages can.” 
The Methodist Times: “ There ts a holiday 
spirit pervading the reflections. ... Fresh as they 
are saintly.” 


The Gospel in the Fields 


By R. C. FILLINGHAM 
VICAR OF HEXTON 


Talks about the delights and inspirations of 
nature. As the author poetically expresses it: 
—* Nature is the garment of God.” It is the 
object of these chats to interpret the lessons 
contained in the flowers and trees, the rivers 
and the sea, and the hills and dales. The author 
points out the deep happiriess missed by those 
who are Le prac mat to the charms of the green 
fields or of the beating surf. 


12mo, Cloth, Cover Design. Gilt Top. 
Deckle Edges, Price, $1.25 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 














THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


A thoroughly original, stirring, and powerful argu- 
| ment for expansion from the point of view of ascholar 
}and a studeut of history. By James C. Fernald. 
12mo, cloth. Cover design. With five maps. Price, 
| 75 cents. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 











and in the hands of every layman who desires 


Health Culture, New York: ‘‘ Dr. Wide’s work should be in the library of every physician 


to develop himself toward physical perfection.” 





By ANDERS 


The principles and application of Swedish 
descriptions of many cases of illness helped 


gymnastics in Engiand and America. 





Hand-book of Medical Gymnastics 


Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm, 


has been adopted as a text-book at most of the colleges for physical training and medical 


8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illustrated with Half-tone Pictures. Price, $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


WIDE, M.D., 


gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, with 
or cured by gymnastic treatment. This book 











FALSE IDEAS 0 


married life. 


Che Ethics 
of Marriage 


in plain language, yet if it be received 


With Appendix giving State La 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone said in a per- 
sonal letter to the author concerning this book : 
** In your griefs and denunciations | sympathize 
and share to the full.” 

The Churchman, New York: “ A beokfor 
mothers to put in their daughters’ hands.’ 

Chicago Journal: ‘‘ Should reach its hun- 
dred-thousandth edition.”’ 

Boston Herald says: ‘This book should 

o into the hands of every person who has any- 
thin to do actually or prospectively with family 
tions, 


12mo. 


TMT AT NUT ir rT 
vy \ WW AY 


MARRIAGE 
Frank and earnest discussions of the present abuses of rfarriage and parenthood, 4% 
with helpful advice and suggestions for the integrity, purity, and happiness of 

An invaluable book for wives, husbands, physicians, and ministers. 

It has been described as ‘‘ Almost like a voice from heaven.” 


Prefatory note by Tuomas Appis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. 


Introduction by J. T. Durvza, D.D., of Boston. 


While it is a very delicate topic, the author treats it with the utmost propriety. 
The disc!osures made are of a®very striking nature. The whole book is written 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CORRECTED 


By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 





in the same spirit with which it is sent 


forth even the most sensitive will find nothing at which to blush. 


The Family and the State Marriage The Mission of the Child 
Perversion of Marriage Heredity Over-Population 
Suggestions Woman’s Work Other Bars to Parenthood 


ws on Pertinent Forms of Crime 


Rev. O. P. Gifford, Boston: ‘‘It deserves 
to lie alongside the Bible in the foundation of 
each home.” 


Elizabeth A. Tobey, Pres. Mass. W. C. 
T. U., writes: ‘‘I have read your book with 
deep interest and heartily concur in the opinions 
therein expressed. Permit me to express m 
appreciation of the delicate manner in whic 
you have treated this most difficult subject with- 
! out sparing the ~_ truth, which you were 

compelled to speak faithfully. May Cvd bless 
your words.” : 
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IS YOUR TABLE SUPPLIED WITH THE 


FERRIS 


FAMOUS 


Hams 


AND 


Boneless 


Bacon ? 


One of the Oldest 
and yet most UP- 
TO-DATE CURING 
HOUSES in the 
United States. 


YEARS shave brought EXPERIENCE 
FINE QUALITY has won REPUTATION 
SUCCESS has provided the finest PACILITIES 


Best GROCERS and MARKETS depend on 
the Ferris Brand. 





and gives an amount of comfort in 
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A new 
Cure for 
Rheumatism 


A prominent physician writes; 
Srotswoop, N. J. 

Dear Sirs:—Please send me, by mail, four 
more bottles of TARTARLITHINE, 

I will also here state, in justice, that this is 
the most welcome remedy that has come into 
my hands since my beginning of the practice 
of medicine, It has given me, in every case of 
rheumatism in which I have used it, the hap- 
piest kind of results. Ihave used discretion, 
perhaps even more than necessary,in its em- 
ployment; thatit be given to patients whose 
cases do not yieldto ordinary treatment, old 
chronic cases of gouty diat hesis, where there is 
a tendency to calcareous deposits, etc, THese 
are undoubtedly the most troublesome pa- 
tients to give what mightf irly betermed 
results. Now these have been the very kind 
in which I have been using Tartarlithine with 
the very happiest resultsto patients and my- 
self. Many valuable remedies come daily to 
our aid, but this has been the most welcome 
one tome thus far. Yotrs very truly, 


Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles con. 
taining 50 doses at $1.00 and can be ob. 
tained of all druggists or post-free by mail, 
Pamphlets with Testimonials sent FREE, 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Registered Trade Mark, 


~ Cool 
and Comfortable 


When the thermometer is in the 
nineties and the slightest exertion is 
a burden—then you will most appre- 
ciate 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh Underwear, 


It allows a free circulation of air 
next to the skin, keeps the body dry, 


warm weather that is remarkable. 
Call and examine the garments or send 
for booklet and samples of the fabric. 


Mail orders have our prompt and careful attention. 
‘¢ The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 

































Boston Times: ‘“ ‘Stars of the Opera’ is very at- & 
tractive both in its inner and outer form. The author, & 
herself a musician of international reputation, handles 

her material with an artist’s understanding and ap- 


: Stars of the Opera 
by SABE waar 








*% Adelightful book for lovers of choice music, 
} and an aid to the understanding of the operas. 
With descriptive and explanatory sketches of 
® oemiramide, Faust, Werther, Carmen, Lohen- 
§ grin, Aida, The Hugenots, the Flying Dutch- 
’ man, Hamlet, Lakmé, Pagliacci, and Orpheus 
* and Eurydice. The book contains personal 
} conversations with the leading prima donnas, 
» giving interesting anecdotes and reminiscences. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘‘Thechapters devoted 
m tothe human side of the artists are full of charm, and 
. cause the reader to feel that he almost has a personal 
@ acquaintance with these stars of the opera.” 


The Atlanta Constitution: ‘Every one wholoves @& 





@, music will enjoy the rick contents o: this dainty little & 
, volume.” 
Aime Dupont, the celebrated photographic artist, 
m writes: ‘‘lam simply astonished at the beauty ofthe @ 
m portrait reproductions, They are the finest haveever @& 
& seen from any of these photographs.” 
‘ Review of Reviews, New York: . “ Miss Wagnalls is 
@ herself a musician and achieved successasapiano solo- @j 
\ istin both Europe and America.” 
fh Chicago Daily News: ‘The book is highly enter- 
h taining and readable.”’ 
12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Cover ges With 17 
Half-tone Portraits of the Singers. ee, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnal's Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. ¥ 
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